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Theme Introduction 


Old Beliefs Need Examining 





eee THE pan to fry pancakes 

was in the older days a reality, 
but today, in the light of new knowl- 
edge, this can be considered a delu- 
sion. Teflon, a remarkable DuPont 
plastic used to line pans, permits the 
making of pancakes in an ungreased 
pan. 

Starting with Javal, a French ocu- 
list, in 1879, up to and through the 
1930’s, it was assumed that rate and 
depth of comprehension were causal- 
ly related to the number of fixation 
pauses made per line. This was 
correct. It was assumed also — but 
incorrectly — that reading efficiency 
could be improved by working di- 
rectly on eye movements. Miles 
Tinker reported in 1936 that fixa- 
tions (not eye movements) take up 
about 90 per cent of total reading 
time in rapid reading, and about 95 
per cent in slow reading. Stated 
differently, the thinking that occurs 
during fixation pauses dictates the 
length of the pauses. 

On the one hand it has been said 
that reading is a matter of getting 
meaning from letters and that if we 
teach the child what each letter 
stands for, then he can read. In 1913, 
Edmund Burke Huey pointed out 
that when letters were presented in 
discrete order the usual span of 
recognition in a pause was about ten 
letters, whereas when the letters were 
combined in words, the span of rec- 
ognition was as high as thirty letters. 
He wisely observed that reading must 
be going on by some other means 
than the recognition of letters. 


On the other hand it has been 
said that reading is thinking. In the 
Forty-Eighth Yearbook, Part II, of 
the N.S.S.E., it is said that defining 
reading as a “thought - getting” 
process is giving it too restricted a 
description. But reading can and 
should embrace all types of thinking; 
evaluating, judging, imagining, rea- 
soning, and problem-solving. 

Many things we read about are 
related not with words that refer us 
to information we have experienced 
but with words that signify other 
words. As Alexander Johnson has 
said, all the ingenuity of man cannot 
teach the exact appearance of even 
a pin, except by presenting a pin. 
Even then, experience itself can be 
an extremely imperfect teacher. If 
we do not know how to examine our 
experiences, they may have no sig- 
nificance to us. We must keep our 
eyes open to the capriciousness of 
experiences as well as of words. 

Is the theme for this issue a ques- 
tion-begging epithet? Are we going 
from apperception, to perception, to 
construct-perception and then to 
absence of awareness as in subliminal 
perception? Perhaps the reader is 
semantically perplexed by the ideas 
advanced. Perhaps he senses a degree 
of pedagogical Daltonism (Dalton- 
ism is a form of color-blindness 
whereby an object which appears 
green to most persons appears red to 
a certain few) and is puzzled. If 
so, the reader is reminded that the 
claims and counterclaims matter lit- 
tle; it is results that count.—R. G. s. 








The Perceptual Process in Reading 


by M. D. VERNON 


ib THESE DAYS we generally regard 

the ability to read as indispensable 
to the citizen of a modern civilized 
society. How would he be able to 
meet the demands of modern life if 
he were unable to read the copious 
communications, instructions, adver- 
tisements, etc., which confront him 
daily? Moreover, the majority of 
those persons who issue these com- 
munications are themselves highly 
literate, and they tend to assume that 
every normal adult can read as easily 
and rapidly as they can. From time 
to time, however, it is brought forci- 
bly to our attention that many adults, 
and even more children, read slowly 
and with great labour, or cannot 
read at all. We are informed that the 
reading even of university students 
leaves much to be desired, and that 
considerable numbers of otherwise 
apparently normal school-children 
have failed to learn to read more 
than a few simple words. We then 
have cause to reflect that reading is 
in fact a highly skilled activity, neces- 
sitating the integration of a number 
of mental processes of which we are 
scarcely aware in our own reading. 

What are the processes actually 
involved in reading? On the printed 
page is a succession of shapes, the 
letters, combined in groups, the 
words. At some point in learning to 
1ead the child is taught that each of 
these shapes is associated character- 
istically with a sound or sounds, and 
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that a combination of these sounds 
constitutes the sound of the word. 
He has learnt in speech the meanings 
attached to these word sounds. As he 
becomes skilled in reading, he can 
proceed more or less directly from 
perceiving the word shape visually to 
grasping its meaning. The beginner, 
however, must pass through the 
stages of associating shape to sound 
and sound to meaning; and even 
skilled readers probably make some 
use of these sounds. 

What in fact does the skilled 
reader perceive visually? He might 
suppose that he has to perceive each 
letter in turn, build these letters to 
form the word, infer the meaning of 
the word, and finally combine the 
word meanings into sentences and 
sentences into paragraphs. In fact, 
continuous photography of the eyes 
in reading has demonstrated that this 
is not the case.* In reading simple 
material, the eyes pause for a fraction 
of a second perhaps five or six times 
in each line of print, or in some cases 
less frequently. During the time 
available it would be impossible for 
the reader to perceive every letter in 
every word. What in fact he appears 
to do is to focus his eyes on the key 
words of the sentence, and to per- 
ceive each of these simultaneously, 

*Full methods and results of such photog- 
raphy are given by Vernon (17). More 
modern methods of recording eye move- 


ments electrically are described by Carmi- 
chael and Dearborn (2). 
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as a whole. Utilizing the general con- 
text of what he is reading, he can 
then infer the meaning of whole 
phrases or even sentences from the 
few words he has perceived clearly, 
and the remaining words which he 
may have glimpsed vaguely. 

If the reading material is relatively 
unfamiliar to him or is difficult to 
understand, he may need to make 
more and longer pauses, and perceive 
more of the words individually. Also, 
if he encounters real difficulty, he 
may look back, or “regress,” to an 
earlier point, in order to gain more 
detailed information from the text. 
Foreign words or formulae are par- 
ticularly likely to produce such re- 


gressions, but they may occur also 


when the reader receives an emo- 
tional shock from what he is reading 
(17), and goes back to make quite 
certain that he has read correctly. 
On the other hand, it appears to 


be possible to reduce the number of — 


pauses in the line of print. In the 
process of skimming the reader may 
obtain a general idea of the contents 
of the reading material by pausing 
only once or twice in the line, or even 
skipping lines altogether. Thus ap- 
parently he can infer the general 
trend of the reading matter by per- 
ceiving a few words only. Again, 
readers may be trained, for instance, 
by means of the Harvard University 
Reading Films, to make very few 
pauses. These films expose sections 
of the printed lines consecutively for 
very brief periods. The reader is 
compelled to assimilate a whole 
phrase within that period, and then 
proceed to the next; and he cannot 


of course regress. Some readers, 
though not all, find that they can 
subsequently employ this technique 
in ordinary reading. But it has cer- 
tain dangers, in that the reader may 
be induced to proceed too rapidly 
to be able to assimilate meaning. 
The photography of the eyes in 
reading shows us where they are 
looking and for how long. But it does 
not of course tell us exactly what is 
actually perceived and what is in- 
ferred. That details of the shapes of 
words and letters are seldom per- 
ceived is indicated by what are some- 
times called “proofreaders’ errors.” 
It is the proofreader’s task to per- 
ceive the details of the print in order 
to detect misprints. Those who are 
unfamiliar with this task find it diffi- 
cult to perform accurately, and they 
tend to overlook misprints. Thus they 
perceive enough of the words to 


, follow the meaning of the sentence, 


but do not perceive their full details. 
The professional proofreader, how- 
ever, pays comparatively little atten- 
tion to the meaning of what he reads, 
and concentrates on details (18). 
Nevertheless, it is clear that some 
aspect of the word and its letters 
must be perceived, if only in skeleton 
fashion, before the remainder of the 
word, and of the other words in the 
sentence not directly perceived, can 
be inferred. A number of experi- 
ments have been carried out in the 
past in which words were exposed 
for too brief a period of time to be 
perceived fully. These experiments I 
have described in some detail else- 
where (19). Some seemed to show 
that the general outline shape of the 
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word was perceived; and others, that 
certain outstanding letters were per- 
ceived, such as the “ascending” let- 
ters “b,” “d,” “h,” etc., and the 
“descending” letters “g,” “j,” and 
“y.”? It was then concluded that the 
remainder of the word was filled in 
afterwards. However, the results of 
these experiments cannot justifiably 
be generalized to the reading of a 
continuous text, because the short 
exposure of the words, out of con- 
text, compels the reader to attend 
to details which he might not need 
to see in normal reading. 

Huey (11) showed that a text in 
which the second halves of the words 
were deleted could be read more 
easily than one in which the first 
halves of the words were deleted. 
Also a text in which the lower halves 
of the words were deleted could be 
read comparatively easily, whereas 
one in which the upper halves of the 
words were deleted was almost illegi- 
ble. It may therefore be that adults 
tend in continuous reading to per- 
ceive mainly the upper parts of the 
beginnings of such words as they 
look at, rather than the remainder. 

The question as to what part of a 
word is perceived visually is of some 
importance in teaching beginners to 
read, and indeed seems to relate to 
the various methods of teaching 
reading in current use. The under- 
lying assumption behind the “look- 
and-say” and other “whole-word” 
methods is that children perceive 
“wholes” more readily than their 
details, and that they can learn to 
recognize certain words from their 
general outlines, before they are able 


to analyse these words into their 
constituent letters and perceive them 
separately. Now Gellerman (9) 
found that children are able to differ- 
entiate between simple geometrical 
shapes as early as two years of age. 
In the Terman-Merrill test, an aver- 
age child of four years is expected to 
match correctly eight of ten outlined 
geometrical shapes. On the other 
hand, there is ample evidence that 
young children can neither copy nor 
remember details of shape (20). 
Thus Meili (12) showed that chil- 
dren tended to perceive complex 
whole shapes rather than their parts 
when the outlines of the wholes were 
fairly simple and obvious. But if on 
the other hand certain parts of the 
shape stood out clearly, whereas the 
outline of the whole shape was rather 
complicated, then the parts were 
perceived rather than the whole. As 
an illustration, Osterreith (15) gave 
children aged four and upwards a 
complicated shape containing much 
interior detail to copy. The youngest 
children made very inaccurate copies 
with a few details dotted about irreg- 
ularly. Rather older children made 
more accurate copies of details, but 
still did not interrelate them within 
a whole form. The general outline 
containing the details was not accu- 
rately reproduced until about eleven 
years of age. 

If we relate these findings to the 
perception of printed words, the out- 
lines of which are not at all clear 
or striking, we may conclude that 
children will tend to notice and pick 
out particular characteristics of the 
words rather than perceiving their 
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general outlines.’ In certain cases this 
does seem to occur. Thus Gates and 
Boeker (8) stated that the word 
“pig” was sometimes recognized 
from the dot over the “i”; and Wil- 
son and Flemming (22) noted the 
recognition of the word “look” from 
the double “‘o.” Perhaps more impor- 
tant for recognition are the initial 
and final letters of the word. Several 
investigators (20) have shown the 
frequency of confusion between 
words with the same initial letter 
and words with the same final letter. 
Probably this tendency is strongest 
with words having both the same 
initial and final letter. 

There is also evidence that words 
of the same general length and also 
the same general shape may be con- 
fused with each other, indicating that 
total outline may have some effect 
on recognition. Davidson (4), for 
instance, attempted to teach children 
with mental ages of four years to dis- 
criminate between solid black shapes 
which resembled silhouettes of words. 
Subsequently when the children be- 
gan to learn to read, and were tested 
for their reading achievement, about 
sixteen per cent of their errors were 
attributable to confusion between 
words with the same general outline. 
But there were many other errors 
due to confusion of particular letters. 
Bowden (1) found a strong tendency 
in six-year-old children to confuse 
words of similar length. However, it 
is perhaps worth noting that discrim- 
ination or failure of discrimination 
between similar words does not indi- 
cate directly what aspect of the word 
is selected by the child in his initial 


perception. Perhaps length, outline 
and the presence of certain particular 
letters are all utilized from time to 
time, sometimes in combination, 
sometimes one aspect rather than the 
others. 

But it should be emphasized that 
whatever the factors responsible for 
this initial recognition of words, such 
recognition does not constitute real 
reading, since only a few words can 
be learnt in this way, as it were by 
rote and in a quite unsystematic 
fashion. The child is limited to the 
words he has actually been taught, 
and possesses no understanding as to 
how to read new words. In order to 
do this, he must acquire a systematic 
procedure which consists of learning 
(1) to recognize the shapes and 
sounds of separate letters; and (2) 
to analyse words into letters or into 
phonetic units— groups of two or 


Ahree letters with a single character- 


istic sound. 

The first process children seem to 
acquire with relative ease. But be- 
cause the consonants cannot be 
sounded without a vowel attached, 
it is often considered best for them 
to learn the sounds of phonetic units 
rather than of single letters. The 
second process they find far more 
difficult; and indeed it appears to 
present the greatest single stumbling 
block to learning to read. This, how- 
ever, is not so much because they 
cannot perceive visually the individ- 
ual letter shapes making up the word. 
It is because systematic analysis of 
words into letters or phonetic units, 
associating the correct sounds to 
these, and blending these sounds into 
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whole words, together constitute a 
procedure necessitating logical rea- 
soning processes which are difficult 
if not impossible for young children. 
It has been argued by many expo- 
nents of phonic methods of teaching, 
notably Daniels and Diack (3), that 
even little children of the age of five 
or six can begin this phonic analysis, 
provided they are given short simple 
words of regular phonetic structure, 
such as "a, “set,” “bit,” “hot”’ 
and “put.” The sounds are learnt 
always in whole words, and the 
words are presented in sentences 
attached to pictures. Thus from the 
beginning the phonetic units, their 
sounds and shapes, are attached to 
meaningful words, and are never 
drilled in isolation. 

On the other hand, many people 
have argued that even such phonic 
teaching is unsuitable for children of 
mental ages below six or seven years, 
because there is a danger that they 
may find the procedure incompre- 
hensible and meaningless, and be- 
come so confused as to have difficulty 
in learning at a later age when they 
would otherwise be capable of under- 
standing it. Thus Morphett and 
Washburne (13), Dolch and Bloom- 
ster (6) and Dolch (5) all concluded 
from experiments that children must 
have a mental age of six or seven 
years before they are given systematic 
phonic teaching. 

It is often maintained that the 
general development of five- and six- 
year-old children will profit more 
from the various “reading readiness” 
activities than from formal teaching 
of reading, even by such methods as 


those of Daniels and Diack. These 
activities sometimes include learning 
to discriminate meaningless shapes 
from one another. However, it is not 
at all certain whether such teaching 
has much effect on learning to recog- 
nize letters and words. Davidson (4) 
was of the opinion that some of the 
children who learnt to discriminate 
her silhouettes subsequently became 
better readers in consequence, but 
they had other forms of reading 
instruction which may have been 
equally if not more important. Gates 
(7) found only low correlations be- 
tween discrimination of geometrical 
figures and reading ability. However, 
he considered that children might 
require a certain minimum ability 
for perceptual discrimination before 
they could usefully begin learning to 
read. In a later study, Goins (10) 
found appreciable correlations be- 
tween the reading achievement of 
first-grade children and their scores 
on various perceptual tests, one of 
which, a test of pattern copying, gave 
a correlation of 0.519. But special 
practice in the tachistoscopic percep- 
tion of figures, digits, letters and short 
words did not improve these chil- 
dren’s reading performance. How- 
ever, presumably by this age the 
children’s perceptual abilities were 
adequate for the task of reading. It 
may be also that the better readers 
had acquired superior perceptual 
ability through having learnt to read. 

A further problem, frequently en- 
countered when phonic analysis has 
been begun, is the difficulty children 
have in perceiving correctly the 
orientation of letters and their order 
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in the word. Young:children seem to 
attach little importance to the ori- 
entation of shapes, that is to say, the 
direction in which these face. New- 
son (14), found that children of five 
years were sometimes unable to see 
the difference between a shape and 
its mirror image even when this was 
pointed out to them. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that they tend to 
confuse “mirror image” letters such 
as ss: and —" “*p” and ‘— Wil- 
son and Flemming (21) found ‘that 
this confusion persisted up to the age 
of eight or nine years of age. Some- 
times even when they recognize that 
these letters are different, they can- 
not remember which is which! 

But perhaps even more difficult is 
the remembering of the correct order 
of letters in words. Piaget and In- 
helder (16) showed that young 
children do not readily perceive 
order, for instance, the order of 
beads on a string. So also many 
people have found that even when 
children have learnt which letters 
belong to a word, they may not re- 
member what their order should be. 
Thus children of as much as eight or 
nine years may write words with the 
letters in the wrong order, or confuse 
words with much the same letters in 
a different order (20). They may 
even confuse words with those hav- 
ing the same letters in reversed order, 
such as “was” and “saw.” This type 
of error has often been noted in 
backward readers. But it does not 
seem to be peculiar to cases of back- 
wardness; it is a feature of the im- 
mature type of perception which 
tends to occur generally in beginners, 


and merely persists longer in back- 
ward than in normal readers. 

We must conclude then that ac- 
quisition of facility in well-integrated 
perceptual processes requires pro- 
longed practice, much of it in tasks 
which are singularly difficult’ for 
young children. Even when the child 
has become thoroughly familiar with 
these processes and can perform 
them rapidly and easily, he is still at 
the stage of reading each word 
separately. To become a fluent 
reader, he must proceed to the stage 
of reading whole phrases and sen- 
tences. Oral reading must be aban- 
doned, and the child taught to read 
silently in such a way as to grasp the 
meaning of whole sections of a con- 
tinuous text. Sometimes, brief expo- 
sures of successive phrases is advo- 
cated, but this method is undesirable 
for children. They should rather be 
encouraged to vary their speed of 
reading, spending longer over key 
phrases and sentences and even re- 
gressing to them if necessary, while 
passing rapidly over the less impor- 
tant parts of the text. Here of course 
we are considering the thought 
processes inherent in the assimilation 
of meaning, rather than immediate 
perception. But ‘it is only through 
learning how to take in meaning 
quickly and accurately that the child 
will be enabled to acquire adult 
reading procedure, which as we saw 
consists of perceiving a word here 
and there, and filling in the remain- 
der from the context. 
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Visual and Auditory Perception in Reading 


by JEAN TuRNER GoINs 


S$ TEACHERS we know the advan- 
tages of good visual and audi- 
tory acuity, or “sharpness” of vision 
and “keenness” of hearing, for suc- 
cess in learning to read. However, in 
the area of visual and auditory per- 
ception—the mental apprehension of 
forms and sounds—our knowledge is 
limited. The results of numerous 
studies of how children perceive 
words and of whether there are 
“types” of visual perceivers and 
“types” of auditory perceivers, have 
so far been more provocative than 
definitive. 

Since the turn of the century, 
when experimental investigations re- 
vealed that the unit of recognition 
was the word and groups of words 
rather than individual letters com- 
prising words, reading methodology 
has reflected the changed concept of 
the nature of visual perception in 
reading. Early reports emphasized 
the value of teaching children to read 
by “wholes,” directing attention in 
turn to the story, the paragraph, the 
sentence, and the word. Prior to this 
century, reading methods had been 
based on a system ascending from 
letters to syllables to words—alpha- 
betic and phonetic methods. 

It soon became clear that many 
pupils had difficulty in learning to 
attack new words independently 
when instruction was directed solely 
to word-wholes (see and say method ) 
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and highly phonetic systems were re- 
introduced in several areas. 

Fortunately, these highly special- 
ized methods of teaching reading are 
being recognized today as not secur- 
ing the well-rounded reader that is 
desired. Numerous comparative in- 
vestigations of children taught by 
different methods have shown that 
any one of the specialized methods 
has both advantages and limitations: 
the whole word approach stresses 
meaning, which is the desired end 
of reading instruction, whereas the 
phonetic approach develops more 
accurate word recognition, which is 
basic to reading for understanding. 
Today the evidence of both educa- 
tional and psychological studies in- 
dicates that best results are obtained 
by stressing both meaning and word 
recognition from the beginning (1). 

The educational studies in this 
area are well summarized by Gray 
(4). The focus of this paper is on 
studies of the psychological processes 
that are involved in reading in the 
visual and auditory areas that sub- 
stantiate this approach to reading 
instruction. Teachers, as well as re- 
searchers, must be concerned with 
the basic nature of the reading 
process if they are to teach most 
effectively. 

Early development of perception. 
Among the many factors that con- 
tribute to readiness for beginning 
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reading, undoubtedly the most cru- 
cial one is visual perceptual discrimi- 
nation, for without it the child can- 
not tell one word from the other. By 
the time most children enter school 
they can perceive the simple forms 
without any difficulty. Studies (7) 
show that until this time, however, 
the average child is unable to per- 
ceive and remember small details 
of shape with great accuracy — for 
example, the types of shapes repre- 
sented by letters in the alphabet. The 
main difficulties appear to be that 
(1) they do not realize which of the 
little “meaningless” details are of sig- 
nificance and which are not in help- 
ing them to remember the essential 
form of a shape; (2) some children 
appear less likely to see words as 
wholes than as meaningless jumbles 
of details with no relationship; how- 
ever, (3) they appear to see separate 
letters as wholes and are unable to 
break them into parts that would 
help distinguish one letter from an- 
other, and (4) many beginners are 
unable to see any importance in how 
a shape is oriented, even when the 
difference in a reversed figure is 
pointed out to them. 

These abilities appear to mature 
very rapidly in most children at ages 
five and six. 

Tests of reading readiness reflect 
the investigations that indicate that 
a good predictor of success in learn- 
ing to read is the ability to differen- 
tiate between like and unlike words. 
Reading readiness workbooks are 
designed, among other things, to 
develop visual perceptual abilities; 
however, teachers should recognize 


their limitations. On the one hand, 
evidence shows that much of the 
gross discrimination required by 
many of the exercises is only “busy” 
work for the child who comes to 
school with average, or above, matu- 
ration in this area. Again, for the 
child who has a low level of develop- 
ment, the readiness books proceed at 
too rapid a pace. Learning in this 
area is closely related to maturation 
or natural growth processes. 

As in many other areas of readi- 
ness, the teacher thus finds that a 
carefully planned, varied program of 
activities of this type must supple- 
ment the readiness workbook if chil- 
dren are not to experience eventual 
failure in reading. As Dolch has 
emphasized, “stay at the lower level 
longer than seems entirely necessary” 
(2, p. 137) . 

The development of auditory per- 
ception begins when the child starts 
to hear, understand, and speak 
words. We take it for granted that a 
child cannot learn to read unless he 
has an adequate knowledge of words 
and their meaning, and reading 
readiness tests and developmental 
programs are concerned with vocab- 
ulary and language facility. When 
the time comes for the child to asso- 
ciate the auditory perception of word 
sounds with printed shapes, he will 
be faced with many difficulties. 
Therefore, he must learn to hear and 
speak words clearly and accurately; 
he must be given help in knowing 
the precise meaning of words or the 
several meanings one word can have. 

The relation of readiness in the 
realm of auditory perception to level 
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of maturation. must be considered 
also. To perceive and remember 
word sounds accurately, as spoken 
by the educated adult, requires an 
accuracy of hearing and an attention 
span beyond the capacity of many 
children at the time they enter school 
(7). Children do not profit readily 
from a formal, highly phonetic ap- 
proach to reading instruction until 
they have reached a mental age 
of seven years. Recent research at 
the University of Chicago Reading 
Clinic indicates that some children 
do not seem to develop the capacity 
to discriminate among similar sounds 
until they are about eight years old, 
regardless of mental age. However, a 
certain type of phonetic analysis may 
profitably be begun at an earlier age. 

Visual perception of words. Usual- 
ly reading instruction today begins 
with the presentation of whole words 
rather than letters, phonograms, etc. 
As a visual perceptual problem, what 
happens when the child is presented 
with a word? 

At first all words look very much 
alike to the beginner. As adults it is 
very difficult for us to realize how 
true this is. 

It has generally been assumed, 
mainly on the basis of several adult 
studies, that the general form or con- 
figuration of a word is the means by 
which one word is differentiated 
from another. Such a conclusion is 
substantiated by our everyday ob- 
servation that the unusual and longer 
words are more easily learned than 
the “little” words that look so much 
alike. However, such clues must soon 
break down and it seems logical that 


some groupings of particular letters 
within the word operate as cues to 
recognition, or perhaps both aspects 
are used. Evidence that seemed to 
conflict with this reasoning was un- 
covered by several investigators (7, 
p. 23) who found that children who 
saw words as wholes read better than 
those who paid more attention to 
detail. The inference was that per- 
haps there are two types of perceivers 
and the “whole” perceivers were 
better able to profit from the current 
type of reading instruction. 

A recent investigation by the 
author (3) of visual perceptual abil- 
ities in first grade children using 
non-verbal material indicated that 
the good readers (at the end of first 
grade) were those that were able to 
hold in mind a total configuration at 
the same time that they manipulated 
or attended to the parts of the whole. 
The theory of visual perception in 
reading postulated by this study is 
that efficient reading involves not 
only the ability to keep in mind the 
wholeness of a word, phrase, or sen- 
tence (that is, to perceive its total 
configuration and larger relationship 
both mechanically and ideationally), 
but also to attend to individual letters 
or words. Perceiving in a general way 
the whole, but not being able to 
discriminate among its component 
elements, may cause difficulty. At the 
other extreme, concentrating atten- 
tion on word-analysis and detail 
without a “global” attack may cause 
difficulty. The good reader appears 
to either develop or possess inherently 
“strength of closure,” thus perform- 
ing both acts simultaneously. 
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Further substantiation of this point 
of view is provided by the children 
who teach themselves to read, as 
many do. The children themselves 
are usually unable to explain how 
they recognize a word. (Dolch (2, p. 
130) points out that perception is 
usually equated with “awareness” 
or “consciousness of” but that much 
perception in reading is on an un- 
conscious level for the child as well 
as the adult. He cites the many 
instances of delayed perception 
wherein the child who is not hurried 
by the teacher will eventually recog- 
nize the word, even as adults study 
a face and finally think of who it is. ) 

Apparently the child who learns 
to read on his own has noticed the 
similarities of parts of words to one 
another and, in turn, the similarities 
of their sounds to one another. He is 
guided by these similarities and is 
soon able to relate symbol to sound 
in new words. 

Auditory perception of words. The 
auditory perception of word sounds 
and their association with printed 
shapes cause considerable difficulty 
for many children. Because, as ma- 
ture readers, our ears are well tuned 
to differences in sounds and the pat- 
tern of sounds in relation to their 
printed symbols, we tend to take too 
much for granted in presenting “ear- 
training” lessons. “Ear-training” is 
not only a task for the teacher of 
beginners but is necessary at every 
level at which new phonetic skills are 
introduced. 

Certain refined perceptions must 
be made in the auditory realm (7), 
for to the child entering first grade 


words are just part of a total pattem 
of meaning. Eventually he must per- 
ceive (1) that each word’s pattern 
of sound is a unit in itself, (2) that 
each word’s sound pattern is a suc- 
cession of sounds, always in the same 
order, (3) that these sounds are 
found over and over in different 
words, but in different order in dif- 
ferent words, (4) that the sounds 
correspond to letter shapes, visually 
perceived, and (5) that unfortunate- 
ly, in English the sound and the 
visual percept vary considerably 
from word to word. 

When one considers the complex- 
ity of the task, it is not surprising that 
children who are taught to read by 
a detailed phonetic system require a 
mental age of at least seven years. 
Drills on isolated phonetic elements 
present several dangers. For example, 
Vernon (7) comments that the 
shorter words have no “natural” 
parts for the child: “cat” does not 
sound like “ke - a - te.” It appears to 
the child that the teacher “makes 
up” these sounds. 

Another difficulty is that several 
consonant sounds cannot be sounded 
correctly without a vowel. If they are 
taught in isolation, one must add a 
second sound as “b - ah.” If these 
“attach” consonants are taught as 
combinations with vowels, one im- 
mediately multiplies the number of 
learnings required. 

Many authorities advocate that 
the child develop a “sight” vocabu- 
lary of 50 or 100 words—or that the 
entire vocabulary of the first grade 
be learned as sight words—before 
any attempt at analysis be made. 
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The reasons for this approach—that 
it is more natural, interesting, and 
meaningful, that many of the basic 
words are non-phonetic—are consid- 
ered highly valid by this writer. But 
the thesis of this paper, as based on 
the foregoing evidence, is that as 
soon as the child learns several words 
by the look and say method, that is, 
as word wholes, attention should be 
called to the sequence and pattern 
of letters in the words—to significant 
details and distinguishing features— 
for the relation of the parts to the 
whole is of paramount importance 
in accurate recognition (5). (It has 
been suggested that the value of the 
Fernald kinesthetic or tracing meth- 
od may be due to the attention it 
focuses on the sequence of the letters 
in a word. ) 

Training in noticing similarities 
and differences between word sounds 
can be begun at this early stage also, 
before the child can analyze and 
make the necessary generalizations 
about phonetic units. 

Rather than waiting for a large 
stock of sight words to be built up, 
as soon as the child has learned three 
or four words that have common 
phonetic elements (perhaps initial 
consonant sounds or rhyming ele- 
ments) attention should be directed 
to them. This twofold attack will lay 
the readiness foundation for later 
phonic generalizations. 

The slow reader.—The growth 
of both visual and auditory percep- 
tion in the child frequently does not 
keep pace with the rate of introduc- 
tion of new words. Therefore, for 
some children we need to delay read- 


ing, and for some we need to proceed 
slowly, with much re-teaching. The 
evidence from studies (6, 7) of older 
severely retarded readers indicates 
that their perceptual level is similar 
to that of the younger beginner— 
perceiving words as wholes with in- 
ability to analyze word shapes and 
sounds in a systematic manner and 
therefore being unable to associate 
the two correctly. Until further in- 
vestigation reveals the cause of such 
disability—whether it be congenital, 
chemical, mixed dominance, etc.— 
our best approach as teachers is two- 
fold: (1) to proceed slowly, in har- 
mony with the level of visual and 
auditory maturation present, and 
(2) to prevent confusion in word 
recognition by integrating into the 
whole word approach careful atten- 
tion to the sequence and pattern of 
letters in words and to similarities of 
sounds in words as soon as several 
words with common elements have 
been learned. 
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The Phonic Word Method 


by J. C. DANIELS AND Hunter Diack 


N TEACHING children to read we 
are not teaching the meanings of 
words, but the meanings of letters. 
To many teachers today this state- 
ment may appear heretical, but to 
us it seems to drive straight to the 
heart of many reading problems. 

The main emphasis in theories of 
teaching reading, ever since the days 
of Huey early this century, has been 
on “thought-getting.” The thqughts 
the pupils were to “get” were con- 
veyed by words, not by letters — 
though it has frequently been said 
that the sentence, not the word, is 
the unit of thought. At the same 
time, however, it is true that, no 
matter what theory is accepted about 
the very first stages of reading in- 
struction, there are very few teachers 
indeed who do not, at some stage, 
teach letters and their sounds. So the 
statement may not in fact be so 
heretical after all. 

It may seem even less heretical 
when one takes into account the 
fact no one has ever suggested that 
the words in reading primers should 
be words which children do not 
already understand or cannot pro- 
nounce. Usually, great care is taken 
to ensure that, in books for teach- 
ing children to read, familiar words 
are presented in the simplest pos- 
sible sentences. To make the whole 
thing easier, these sentences are usu- 
ally accompanied by pictures — so 
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that the meaning of words the child 
already knows, in sentences he read- 
ily understands, may almost be said 
to spring up at him from the page. 
It is argued that we are teaching 
the child what particular words look 
like in print, but words look as they 
do in print because of the letters in 
them. The question as to whether 
one can see words with adequate 
definition without seeing the letters 
is discussed below. 

The statement that in teaching 
reading we are teaching the mean- 
ings of letters assumes that letters do 
have meaning. This may seem a 
strange assumption to those who 
have accepted, without qualification, 
the contention that the sentence, or 
at the very least the word, is the 
unit of meaning. 

In printed material two meanings 
are involved, however: letter-mean- 
ings and word-meanings. The end 
product of reading instruction is 
certainly to get at the word-mean- 
ings, but in recent years writers in 
this field have concentrated attention 
so much upon word-meanings that 
they have inclined to forget letter- 
meanings. A letter is in fact a writ- 
ten instruction to the reader to use 
his voice-muscles in such a way as 
to produce a particular sound. This 
is the meaning of the letters in words. 
The time-order in which the sounds 
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are to be made is given by the order 
of the letters. 


_ Three qualifications have to be 
made to this general statement. The 
first is that letters are sometimes used, 
not to carry instructions regulating 
speech behavior, but to carry ety- 
mological meanings, e.g., pneumatic 
and through. The second is that, in 
such words as church and made, 
each particular letter does not carry 
a full and definite instruction. The 
third is that, in silent reading, these 
speech-instructions are not fully car- 
ried out, though this does not mean 
that in the subvocal speech of silent 
reading, incipient movements of the 
speech-muscles do not take place. 

Concentration upon sentence or 
word-meanings was by no means the 
only factor leading to the neglect 
of letter-meanings. Anderson and 
Dearborn (2) quote the findings of 
J.M’K. Cattell, Erdmann and 
Dodge as establishing the rationale 
of the word method. Woodworth 
(16) summarizes a great number 
of similar experiments in word-per- 
ception. Most of this work seemed to 
indicate that letters were less impor- 
tant in the visual discrimination of 
words than had traditionally been 
thought. Cattell, for example, in- 
sisted on “general word shape” as an 
important visual cue. 


Gestalt Psychology and Whole 
Words 


With work of this sort already in 
being, it was comparatively easy for 
the Gestalt theory of the “whole” 
to exert an influence upon reading 


theory. Gates (12), for example, 
wrote: “In general, the best pro- 
cedure is to attempt to recognize the 
word as a whole. If a quick glance 
at the whole configuration does not 
lead to recognition, the next step 
is to recognize the words in terms of 
large components.” It was a short 
step from this view to that put for- 
ward by a number of writers, not- 
ably Schonell in England, that in 
early reading material the words jux- 
taposed should be of as different 
shape or configuration as possible. 
The plausibility of this general 
point of view depends, however, 
upon an ambiguity in the phrase 
“seeing as a whole.” Leading Ge- 
stalt psychologists were at no time, 
strangely enough, greatly interested in 


‘the perception of words; when they 


wrote of the “immediately perceived 
whole” they had in mind an “undif- 
ferentiated whole” which was sub- 
sequently analysed, i.e. the parts 
being seen in relation to the “whole.” 
In terms of word-perception, the 
“undifferentiated whole” means no 
more than that, say, a very young 
child will perceive New York as two 
separate masses of print, not as 
groups of discrete letters. 

In our experimental work, using 
brief-exposure techniques, we have 
shown that if the exposure-time is 
sufficiently brief and there is no cue 
other than the print and its projec- 
tion on the retina, this kind of “un- 
differentiated whole” perception oc- 
curs with adults. This, however, is 
a very different kind of “whole- 
seeing” from that of the skilled 
reader who can visualize words com- 
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plete in all their detail on the basis 
of context cues plus detailed per- 
ception of only one or two letters. 
Skilled readers often visualize com- 
plete words in full detail even when 
they are not actually in print, as 
anyone who has had to read printers’ 
proofs can testify. 

When this ambiguity in the phrase 
“seeing as a whole” is sorted out, 
the experiments of Cattell and the 
other workers mentioned are seen 
in a very different light. Their re- 
search was conducted with adult 
readers. Consequently they were 
concerned with the second kind of 
“whole seeing” and their results, 
though perfectly valid in the area of 
adult behaviour, cannot be directly 
transferred to the child learning to 
read. The “immediate whole” of the 
Gestalt psychologist is a very differ- 
ent thing from the “whole word” 
which the skilled reader perceives 
in contextual reading. 

The process of learning to read is, 
indeed, largely a matter of turning 
the “undifferentiated whole” into 
the “differentiated whole.” There is 
abundant evidence in the literature 
to show that this takes place through 
a process of visual analysis. Gates 
and Boeker (13) in their study of 
pre-school children give many ex- 
amples of children recognizing a 
whole word by means of part of it. 
In our own Progress in Reading (6) 
where every error made by 99 child- 
ren in six reading tests is categorized, 
all but a tiny proportion of the 
errors could be subsumed under the 
heading “‘part-seeing (of the printed 
word) and whole-saying (of the 
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wrong word).” Brief-exposure ex- 
periments also show that even with 
experienced readers, when context 
cues are withheld, visual analysis of 
the whole into parts is a necessary 
feature of human perception. 


The Phonic Word Method 


If, then, we accept the experi- 
mental evidence that visual analysis 
is a necessity to the full perception 
of words and if, too, we accept the 
idea that in teaching reading we 
shall be at some time involved in 
teaching the meaning of letters, then 
two features of an efficient reading 
scheme would seem to be: 

(a) The scheme will guide the 
child towards visual analysis into 
letters, because letters, not dots or 
tails on y’s or “the two little eyes 
peeping out of moon,” are the mean- 
ingful units within words. 

(b) At all stages the designer of 
the scheme will bear in mind the 
fact that one of the two main ob- 
jectives at this stage of teaching 
reading is the teaching of letter- 
meanings. The other aim which must 
be simultaneously borne in mind is 
that reading is a process of “thought- 
getting” or reading for meaning. 

The scheme of teaching reading 
which the present authors designed 
on the basis of these ideas is known 
as the phonic word method. As so 
far published, the materials comprise 
eleven basal books and twenty sup- 
plemental books under the title of 
the Royal Road Readers (7). There 
is also auxiliary card apparatus (8). 

To describe the scheme in detail 
is not possible within the scope of 
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this article. Copies of some of the 
basal books at least are, however, 
available in a number of teachers’ 
libraries in the United States. Some 
general descriptive points, however, 
may give more meaning to the exper- 
imental findings set out below: 

(a) The principle of vocabulary 
selection by difference of word-shape 
or configuration is rejected since 
this encourages a mode of word- 
recognition which later must be dis- 
carded, to the confusion of many. 

(b) In addition to the principle 
that the words must be within the 
child’s normal vocabularly, vocabu- 
lary control is on the principle of 
graded phonic complexity. That is 
to say, the number of different let- 
ter-meanings is rigidly controlled, 
not only in each book, but also on 
each page. At the same time, within 
these limitations as many words as 
possible are used. In Book I of the 
Royal Road Readers the child has 
to read more than ten times as many 
words as in those primers where 
vocabulary control has been the 
strict limitation of the number of 
words used. Yet in this book the 
child has far fewer different letter- 
meanings to contend with than in 
the other type of primer. 

(c) Inthe phonic word method, 
great attention is paid throughout 
to the relationship between visual 
and aural analysis. Though aural 
analysis of speech sounds necessarily 
takes place when a child is learning 
to speak (no child begins speaking 
whole words accurately, but works 
gradually towards the correct pro- 
nunciation of the whole through the 


parts), yet in discovering |letter- 
meanings the child has to re-learn 
the composite sounds of words at a 
higher, or more conscious, level. 
Experimental observation has led us 
to the conclusion that when there 
is a consistent relationship between 
the visual symbol and the sound, 
the two forms of analysis — aural 
and visual — are complementary; 
the eye helps the ear to listen and 
the ear helps the eye to look. 

(d) Though phonically based, 
this is not the traditional phonic 
method but a method in its own 
right, for three reasons: 

Firstly, in the phonic word meth- 
od, the child starts with whole words 
in meaningful picture-contexts. 
These words are chosen to give the 
pupil the kind of practice in visual 
discrimination that will be useful to 
him at all later stages. 

Secondly, letter-meanings are 
taught functionally in words so as 
to avoid the intrusive vowels of the 
old-fashioned “kuh-a-tuh” for cat. 
In the reading material the words 
are chosen and arranged so as to 
make it easy for the teacher to 
avoid this disintegrating sounding of 
letters. 

Thirdly, in the Readers, the grad- 
ing is so carefully controlled that 
on no page is the pupil required to 
solve a reading “problem” which 
he has not, on some teaching page, 
been given the means and techniques 
for solving. This ensures a continual 
revision of letter-meanings already 
learned and continual practice in’ 
attack upon new words that are 
still within his scope. At the same 
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time the child is constantly acquir- 
ing greater familiarity with many 
common words which he comes to 
recognize in the “differentiated 
whole” manner of the experienced 
reader — with a consequent increase 
in fluency. 

(e) The method insists upon 
pupils’ self-activity. Any newly-ac- 
quired skills are immediately brought 
into active use. 

A substantial number of schools 
in England have been using the 
phonic word method (with The 
Royal Road Readers as basal mate- 
rials) for about five years. Most of 
these report striking improvements 
in reading standards as a result of 
adopting the new method. More 
important perhaps than these re- 
ports are the results of a number of 
rigorous experiments. 

The first experiments leading to 
the formulation of the phonic word 
method were carried out some ten 
years ago on children aged eight 
to nine years who were considered 
to be backward in reading. To this 
day, the majority of ardent advo- 
cates for the method are among 
junior school teachers specializing 
in teaching backward readers. Re- 
cently, however, infant (primary) 
school teachers have been showing 
increasing interest in the system and 
numerous reports of the results 
are now becoming available. 

In England, children enter the 
infant school as soon as they are 
five years old, remaining for from 
seven to nine terms, until they go, 
some every September, to the jun- 
ior school. Teachers in the junior 


schools, which receive them; nor- 
mally expect their intake to be func- 
tionally literate. However, in fact 
substantial proportions (our own 
investigations show about 30 per 
cent) enter junior schools unable 
to score on Schonell’s or Burt’s Word 
Recognition Tests — two reading 
tests still widely used in England 
(13) (3). Reading ages of these 
pupils have to be recorded as les 
than five years. 

We shall cite very briefly the bare 
results of two carefully controlled 
experiments designed to compare the 
efficacy of the phonic word method 
with that of other methods of teach- 
ing reading widely practised in Eng- 
land. The first experiment was con- 
cerned with reading progress made 
by a group of backward first-year 
junior school children. The second 
studied the progress in reading of 
normal children in the top classes of 
infant schools. The data concerning 
the junior school investigation was 
published in England in 1956 (6) 
and results of the infant school in- 
vestigation will be published soon. 


A Junior School Investigation 


It should be emphasized that no 
formal experiment was set up in the 
sense that neither teachers nor pupils 
were conscious of taking part in an 
experiment until the final testing had 
been completed. The four schools 
taking part were chosen from many 
others as typical of schools recog- 
nized to be doing excellent work in 
the teaching of reading within the 
framework of the methods adopted. 
At the same time, all four schools 
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were matched for level and range 
of socio-economic status of the child- 
ren’s homes. ‘The four groups studied 
consisted of children who, at the 
beginning of the trial year, had re- 
turned no score on Schonell’s Word 
Recognition Test. 

School A used the phonic word 
method and the Royal Road Readers 
books and apparatus. Schools B1, 
B2 and B3 used three different adap- 
tations of .“‘mixed methods” and a 
well-known set of “modern” reading 
books. After one complete year in 
the junior school, the children were 
given six specially prepared read- 
ing tests. Test 1 consisted of twenty 
phonically simple words like cat, 
hundred and given, selected from 
Thorndike’s commonest 500 words. 
Test 2 consisted of irregularly spelt 
words like boy, should, beautiful, also 
taken from Thorndike’s commonest 
500 words. Test 3 consisted of 
twenty phonically simple words 
taken from the Royal Road Readers. 
Test 4 was made up of twenty words 
from the “modern” reading books 
used by Schools Bl, B2 and B3. 
Tests 5 and 6 were two similarly 
contrasted tests in sentence form. 

Table I shows mean scores for 
School A and for Schools Bl, B2 
and B3 combined — it having been 
shown that test results for Schools 
Bl, B2 and B3 did not differ sig- 
nificantly. 


TABLE 1 — Mean Test Scores 














Test 1 2 3 4 $ 6 
School A 17.1 | 12.1} 16.0 | 14.7 | 37.5 | 35.1 
Schools 8.6 | 7.0] 9.5 | 9.0 | 26.7 | 26.3 
Bl, B2, B3 


























All the six differences between 
mean scores for Schools A and Bl, 
B2 and B3 are statistically highly 
significant. Thus it has to be con- 
ceded that, at least as far as power 
of word-recognition is concerned, 
the phonic word method showed 
itself for backward juniors decidedly 
superior to mixed methods. 

In Progress in Reading full de- 
tails are given of an examination of 
types of reading error in relation to 
methods of teaching reading. It was 
shown that the characteristic error 
of mixed-method pupils, as com- 
pared with pupils taught by the 
phonic word method, was the num- 
ber of “nil responses.” Mixed-meth- 


od pupils had poor ability to attack 


words not previously seen. For ex- 
ample, in Tests 1 to 4 combined, 
mixed-method pupils had an aver- 
age of 11.3 “wrong noise” responses, 
but 46.0 “nil responses,” whereas 
phonic word method pupils had 8.8 
“wrong noise” responses (not greatly 
less than the mixed-method group) 
but only 16.3 “nil responses.” In the 
“wrong noise” class of errors, as sug- 
gested above, nearly all the errors 
were due to correct recognition of the 
part of the printed word, but guess- 
ing the word to be some other word 
containing the part correctly recog- 
nized. There were, in both groups, 
very few errors due to the phonetic 
reading of irregularly spelt words. 


An Infant School Investigation 


The results given below are the 
first results of a larger investigation 
which, in addition to what is _re- 
ported here, examines the inter- 
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relationship among word recogni- 
tion, reading comprehension, “test 
intelligence” and home background. 
All the pupils of five infant schools 
who would be shortly leaving for 
the junior school (average age 7.4 
years) were given two word recog- 
nition tests. Test I comprised sixty 
words selected in serial order from 
the Standard Test of Reading Skill 
(9). This ensured that these words 
were in order of difficulty both as 
far as the degree of phonic com- 
plexity is concerned and as mea- 
sured by proportions of children 
reading them correctly. Test II was 
Professor Schonell’s Word Recogni- 
tion Test. 

The precise approach to teaching 
reading used in these five schools 
was carefully studied by means of 
a teacher-questionnaire supple- 
mented by our own detailed obser- 
vation of the schools at work. 

School A used the phonic word 
method and the Royal Road Readers. 
School B used mixed methods as a 
peculiar mixture of the phonic word 
method with a great deal of “look- 
say.” School C had no basal readers, 
but taught reading mainly through 
the children’s own “free writing” 
with incidental phonics “for some 
children.” School D used traditional 
mixed methods with “incidental 
phonics.” School E was a poor 
school with inadequate teachers 
struggling along, eclectically, and 
without insight into the mixed meth- 
ods they said they were using. In 
the final results corrections have been 
made to the scores to partial out 
small differences in socio-economic 


status of!the schools’ feeding areas. 
Table II details average scores. 


TABLE II — Mean Test Scores and Ages 





School A B c D E | BcpE 
No. Tested 60 66 66 61 24 217 


——| 
— 


31.8 | 13.8 | 30.4 














Test I 42.7 | 36.6 | 31.6 











Raw Score 

Test IT 79 1 761 7 | 70} $21 92 
Reading Age |yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. 
Age 741731) FR) FA) T3757 


























yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. 





When tests of statistical signif- 
cance were applied to the inter- 
school differences in mean test re- 
sults, the definite superiority of the 
phonic word method in developing 
power of word-recognition of pupils 
first beginning reading was strikingly 
demonstrated. 

Once again, the main type of 
error responsible for the low scoring 
of Schools B, C, D and E was shown 
to be the weakness of these pupils 
in attacking new words. 

These experimental results and 
the testimonies of many practising 
teachers suggest that the phonic 
word method produces a substantial 
acceleration of reading progress over 
the mixed methods which up to now 
have been commonly used through 
the English primary school. 


The Flesch Controversy 


In the course of our researches 
here in England, it has been neces- 
sary for us to keep closely in touch 
with the work of our American col- 
leagues. Since we advocate the use 
of phonically-based materials, we 
feel'that some readers may wonder 
how we stand in relation to views 
of Rudolf Flesch (11), all the more 
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——— 


so since, at the Reading Conference 
of the University of Chicago 1956 
(14) the impression was given that 
we had been saying in England what 
Flesch had said in America, though 
apparently we had done it some- 
what earlier and more mildly. 

The theory behind the phonic 
word method and a description of 
the method at work was first put 
before teachers in England in two 
articles (4, 10) — that is, two 
years before the publication of Why 
Johnny Can’t Read. These articles 
were followed in 1954 by a pamphlet 
(5) in which word-shape theories 
of vocabulary control were criticized. 
When the publication of Flesch’s 
book was announced, we immedi- 
ately sent for a copy to see how far 
his views coincided with our own. 
We found little agreement on fun- 
damentals. 

His arguments in favour of 
“phonics” seemed to us grossly over- 
simplified. It seemed, too, that he 
had grossly over-simplified the argu- 
ments against the old phonic method 
in order to demolish them. In parti- 
cular, he ignored something which 
we feel is of fundamental import- 
ance, the nature of visual perception 
and the inter-relation between it and 
aural perception. He ignored too the 
full nature of reading — the whole 
question of getting word-meanings 
was pushed aside. Motivational and 
maturational aspects of learning to 
tread were also neglected. 

With all this, our general feeling 
was that this brash book had created 
an atmosphere in which any state- 
ment we might make was liable to 


misinterpretation. We hope, how- 
ever, that in the generous space 
allowed us by the editor of this 
journal, we have managed to state 
clearly, that is in a way that can 
be read clearly, our general position 
and that this article will fill in some 
of the gaps in the straightforward 
and accurate summary of the phonic 
word method which Irving Adler 
gave in his book, What We Want of 
Our Schools. (1) 
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Understanding in Reading from the 
Viewpoint of Sentence Psychology ' 


by Davin GLIESSMAN 


FIRST STEP in investigating any- 

thing complex is to cut it down 

to size — that is, to deal with its 
elements. 

How a child understands what he 
reads on a page is such a complex 
thing! Even apart from the “higher 
processes” of evaluation and appli- 
cation, simply understanding a series 
of sentences is a high-level skill. 
Thorndike put it this way: We 
should not consider the reading of a 
text-book or reference as a mechani- 
cal, passive, undiscriminating task, 
on a totally different level from the 
task of evaluating or using what is 
read. . . . It is not a small or un- 
worthy task to learn ‘what the book 
says.” (17) 

Dr. O. H. Mowrer (13) has made 
an exceedingly interesting attempt to 
reduce understanding to what might 
be its basic element. Essentially, he 
is interested in explaining how a 
sentence works — how it arouses 
meaning in the listener or reader. If 
we accept the notion that reading 
begins not with word recognition but 
with understanding sentences, then 
this theory provides an explanation 
for the basic step in the reading pro- 
cess itself. Dr. Mowrer calls it “sen- 
tence conditioning.” To understand 
what he means we will first have to 





*This article was prepared with the coun- 
sel of Dr. O. H. Mowrer, Research Professor 
of Psychology, University of Illinois. 
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say a few things about the term 
conditioning, and how it applies to 
learning the meaning of words in 
reading. As we do this, we will gain 
a very important concept: viewing 
words as “signs” of real experiences. 


Conditioning—and How Words in 
Reading Stimulate Meaning 


I. The meaning of spoken words: 
Anyone who has taught children to 
1ead knows, in an informal way, how 
printed words begin to arouse mean- 
ing. The care with which we point 
to the new word on the blackboard 
as we pronounce it (or get the child 
to pronounce it) suggests that the 
meaning aroused by the sound of a 
word is the basis for understanding 
it in print. What happens psycho- 
logically in this everyday event? 

The nature of “meaning” is very 
complex. Fortunately, only one of its 
aspects — its dependence on experi- 
ence—is important for our purposes. 
A fortunate child might first hear the 
phrase, “We have come home,” for 
example, spoken by parents he loves, 
in circumstances that make him feel 
secure, and in view of familiar physi- 
cal objects (house, furnishings, etc.). 
Thereafter, when he hears the word 
“home” spoken (by himself as well 
as by others) he experiences many of 
the emotions and images that were 
part of the real-life situation. We say 
that the word means something to 
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him. In addition, the phrase, “come 
home,” will begin to mean something 
quite definite to him as he hears it 
used again and again. 

The reader can. demonstrate how 
meaning depends on experience by 
indulging in a little introspection 
with an infrequently used word. For 
example, hearing the word “flawless” 
reminds me of glass and complexions, 
but not of diamonds. My experience 
with any kind of diamonds (much 
less flawless ones) is rather barren. 
I know in an intellectual way that 
diamonds can be flawless, but the 
idea is not very exciting. The boy- 
hood memory of distorting the images 
of passing cars by carefully viewing 
them through imperfections in the 
living room windows is exciting. So 
is the more recent memory of the 
soft feel and color of a baby’s skin. 
For convenience, we might use the 
term “meaning response” to sum up 
all such emotions, images, and mem- 
ories that are aroused by hearing a 
word. 

There is, then, no meaning inher- 
ent in words. Spoken words and 
phrases only begin to arouse meaning 
responses as they are heard in direct 
experience. When they do so, in 
Professor Mowrer’s words, they be- 
come signs of real experiences. The 
same words may signify different ex- 
periences for different children. 

Experiences become organized and 
accessible for thoughtful activities 
such as reading when they are asso- 
ciated with the signs that we call 
words and phrases. Rich experiences 
pay off (in readiness for reading, for 
example) when talked about. 


II. How a printed word arouses 
meaning: What happens psychologi- 
cally, then, when the child hears a 
familiar word spoken as he looks at 
the same word on the blackboard or 
in his book? To the reader who 
remembers general psychology, the 
term “conditioning” will be familiar: 
it was used, for example, by John B. 
Watson to explain how a little boy 
named Albert learned to be afraid of 
a white rabbit because each time it 
was presented to him, a frightening 
noise was produced behind him (19). 
It can also explain how our child 
learns to attach the right meaning to 
the printed word “home” when the 
sound of the word already means 
something to him. Conditioning, 
then, is a way of explaining how 
learning occurs. The first important 
element is a stimulus that always 
produces a certain response. This 
might be called the unconditional 
stimulus. The loud noise will frighten 
Albert about as readily as the spoken 
word “home” will arouse a meaning 
response in our child. Both the loud 
sound and the sound of the word 
“home,” then, are kinds of uncondi- 
tional stimuli. 

The second important element is 
a stimulus that originally does not 
produce this response — a “condi- 
tional stimulus.” If such a stimulus 
(whether a rabbit, or the new print- 
ed word “home”) is presented with 
the unconditional stimulus often 
enough, it will begin to arouse the 
same response. 

Eventually the conditional stimu- 
lus alone will produce this response 


very regularly. 
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The purpose of reading instruction 
is to make printed words significant. 
To become signs of experience, they 
must arouse those elements of experi- 
ence that we have called meaning 
responses. The most direct means of 
accomplishing this might seem to be 
associating the printed word with an 
object or experience, rather than 
with the sound of a word. This has 
been the rationale of the non-oral 
method (12). As Anderson and 
Dearborn (1) indicate, however, 
this approach loses sight of the fact 
that spoken words are a highly valu- 
able and convenient source of mean- 
ing. To avoid the use of word sounds 
would be highly inefficient. The 
“sight” and phonetic methods of 
presenting new words both have the 
same immediate purpose: going to 
the sound of the word for its mean- 
ing. When we stress word analysis 
techniques in independent reading 
we try to get the child to do this 
habitually. Whatever approach he 
uses to figure out a new word, he 
must eventually pronounce it (even 
if only under his breath) to get its 
meaning. The sound of the word 
must, of course, be familiar—it must 
arouse a meaning response. We say 
that a poor oral vocabulary may 
be a handicap in reading and the 
research evidence bears us out (1, 
5, 16). 

Since children continually see new 
words, and since the conditioning 
process — or learning — may take a 
little time, we can expect children 
to move their lips and voice words a 
good deal as they read silently. Later 
on, when they become better readers 
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—when more printed words regular. 
ly arouse meaning responses—we can 
expect them to become less depend. 
ent on saying words as they read 
(though they may continue to do s0 
as an unfortunate habit). At this 
point, printed words can be described 


as signs. 


Sentence Conditioning: How a 
Sentence Stimulates Meaning 


Using what we have said this far, 
we can explain how the child under- 
stands the meaning of all the words 
and familiar phrases on a page; we 
have not, however, explained how he 
can understand the meaning of a 
sentence. Assume that our child 
knows the meaning of each word in 
the sentence, “Spot did not come 
home.” Now, if the words in this 
sentence do not interact and modify 
one another in some way, our child 
does not understand the sentence. 
He can only give us isolated word 
meanings. We might just as well 
present the sentence to him in jum- 
bled fashion: “Not Spot did come 
home.” It would make little differ- 
ence since his understanding of each 
word or familiar phrase is isolated. 
Obviously the separate word mean- 
ings in a sentence have to be gotten 
together in some way for meaning to 
result. Thorndike has put it well: 
“Understanding is ‘thinking things 
together’.” (18) 

This problem has not been han- 
dled well in the psychology of read- 
ing. We can, for example, begin by 
saying that the sentence itself is a 
natural unit of meaning—a whole, 
or a complex stimulus that arouses 4 
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meaning response just as a word 
does. The words, then, are parts of a 
whole, and naturally related to one 
another. This is the “gestalt” position 
that has emphasized presenting 
words in sentences and stories (8, 
20). Whether we can explain such 
a complex thing as understanding, 
however, by starting with a complex 
assumption is debatable. Our hope 
was that we could begin with ele- 
ments — the meaning of words and 
phrases — and then explain how 
understanding develops from these. 
Starting from these elements we 
could say, as many writers have said 
(6, 7, 15), that the meanings of 
separate words are fused into chains 
of ideas, or that they are synthesized 
and organized. Such terms are excel- 
lent descriptions of the reading pro- 
cess. But it might be well to ask if 
any more basic psychological prin- 
ciples can explain just how this 
fusing or synthesizing or organizing 
takes place. Professor Mowrer feels 
that such a principle exists: the con- 
cept of conditioning. 


The Process of Sentence 
Conditioning 


Even the most simple sentence, he 
reminds us, always consists of two 
parts or signs: a subject and a predi- 
cate. We might, as a matter of fact, 
consider the achievement of combin- 
ing these two signs into a simple 
sentence as the beginning of com- 
munication in man’s history. With 
this accomplishment, human beings 
could communicate about something 
beyond their immediate surround- 
ings. The predicate is the active ele- 


ment in the sentence. It adds to the 
subject, or modifies it, or describes it 
in some way. In short, the predicate 
does something to change the read- 
er’s response to the subject, just as 
the unconditional stimulus (a loud 
noise) changed Albert’s reaction to 
the conditional stimulus (a rabbit). 
The predicate is, then, a kind of un- 
conditional stimulus, while the sub- 
ject serves as a conditional stimulus. 
When these two parts are close to- 
gether, as they are in a simple sen- 
tence, all of the necessary elements 
are present for conditioning to occur. 

Now our child who reads “Spot 
did not come home” knows some- 
thing new about the dog; if the 
sentence has really performed its 
conditioning function, the meaning 
response aroused by Spot should be 
modified. Suppose that in an ensuing 
ciass discussion the question of Spot’s 
dependability comes up. If our child 
has really understood this simple sen- 
tence, he might want to suggest that 
Spot could benefit from additional 
training. This is because the modified 
meaning response to the printed 
word “Spot” generalizes to the sound 
of the word. It will generalize to the 
real Spot, too. Our child’s under- 
standing of “home” also will be 
modified. Now it is a home without 
a dog. This modification of a part of 
the unconditional stimulus did not 
occur in the conditioning of Albert. 


General Meaning of Sentence 
Conditioning 


This, in somewhat abbreviated 
form, is Dr. Mowrer’s concept of 
sentence conditioning. We might try 
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to state what it means in a more 
general way. Dr. Mowrer believes 
that sentences do not transmit mean- 
ing to the reader. There is no mean- 
ing inherent in sentences that can be 
“sponged up,” and that is the same 
for all readers. What happens is that 
meanings already possessed by the 
reader are aroused by individual 
words and phrases; but they are 
aroused in new combinations so that 
new general meanings result. In Dr. 
Mowrer’s words, “One person, by 
the use of appropriate words or 
other signs, can arouse, ‘or call up,’ 
particular meanings in the mind of 
another person; but he does not 
transfer or implant them there. The 
communicative act ... lies rather in 
the combination, juxtaposition, or 
association of the meanings thus 
aroused in novel, ‘informative’ ways.” 
(13) One implication of this view 
is evident immediately: the amount 
and quality of understanding will 
always vary from one reader to 
another. It will always be, as Gates 
says, “partial, incomplete, and highly 
personal in character.” (3) 

The position was taken at the be- 
ginning of this paper, followed from 
Mowrer, Thorndike, and others (6, 
9), that simply understanding a 
series of sentences is an active process 
that requires a high level of skill. 
Perhaps, in the light of Dr. Mowrer’s 
theory, this view is more meaningful. 
Even a simple sentence can be an 
original learning experience for a 
child. When a sentence is more com- 
plex or when several sentences are 
put together, Dr. Mowrer has used 
the term “searching” to describe 


what takes place in reading. We will 
want to use this term in indicating 
some implications of this theory. In 
our sample sentence, “Spot did not 
come home,” the subject and predi- 
cate were conveniently close together. 
“Conveniently,” because they must 
be for conditioning to occur (remem- 
ber that the loud sound came with 
the rabbit present). This does not 
always occur even in a first reader. 
Suppose, for example, that a modify- 
ing phrase separates the subject and 
predicate: “Spot, who has usually 
been so faithful, did not come home.” 
Or suppose that a pronoun is used as 
the subject: “Spot is our faithful dog. 
But this time, he did not come home.” 
Now it is up to the child to “get the 
subject and predicate together.” In 
other words, while he looks at the 
predicate, he must mentally search 
for and think about the subject, or 
vice versa. This obviously makes 
some increased demands on the 
reader. 


Some Implications 


Hollingworth (9) once wrote that 
it was meaningless to talk about 
reading as a vague whole. For him, 
any account of reading that would 
lead to helpful ideas had to deal with 
word pronunciation or the response 
to a word or some other element of 
reading as a whole. Sentence condi- 
tioning is such an element. Further, 
it deals with the very basic element 
of understanding sentences. This is 
why it is an important contribution 
to the psychology of reading. In case 
that brands it as “theoretically inter- 
esting,” let us test the Mowrer theory. _ 
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As we do so, we should underline 
that it is a theory. Our test, of course, 
will not be to prove the theory, but 
to see if the theory helps us to think 
more clearly about reading. 

Plainly, the concept of sentence 
conditioning makes the problem of 
understanding a much more man- 
ageable one. For example, we often 
ask ourselves, “Why is it that John, 
a poor reader, does not understand 
or remember what he reads?” We 
are not asking how he became a poor 
reader; we are asking what might 
presently be responsible for his failure 
to get the meaning. When we ask the 
question in this way, it is often diffi- 
cult to get good answers, largely 
because we may not be altogether 
sure what getting the meaning in- 
volves. Instead we might ask, “What 
are some of the things that can inter- 
fere with sentence conditioning, espe- 
cially with the ‘searching’ that is 
involved in getting the subject and 
predicate together?” 

We might reason that some stu- 
dents (particularly beginning with 
the upper grades) will have failed 
to develop the habit of searching 
within the material they read for 
subjects that are referred to by 
pronouns, for predicates that have 
modified certain subjects, etc. My 
personal conviction, from rather ex- 
tensive experience with college and 
adult readers, is that this habitual 
failure to actively search back into 
the material for all pertinent points 
is an important cause of poor com- 
prehension. Such readers might be 
described as passive. Such a passive 
approach certainly does not appear 


full-blown when a student enters 
high school; its roots can probably 
be found somewhere in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

A child must know where he is 
likely to find the predicate in a com- 
plex sentence; and he must recognize 
it when he sees it. To do this with 
any efficiency, he must know some- 
thing about the ways in which sen- 
tences are formed and organized. 
That poor readers often do not have 
this sentence sense has been demon- 
strated (4, 10). Training in general 
oral language usage has been found 
to improve reading performance (11, 
20). The modern tendency to treat 
reading as a part of general language 
development is highly appropriate. 

The extent of emotional disturb- 
ance among poor readers is still de- 
bated, though there is some evidence 
to indicate that it is fairly great. (2). 
Whatever the general picture, it is 
obvious that either temporary or 
persistent worries can interfere with 
understanding in individual cases. 
Perhaps a good way to describe such 
a child, as far as the act of reading 
is concerned, is to say that he is 
distracted. Most of us have had the 
experience of reading a page or so 
only to discover that our mind has 
been on some extraneous thought. 
Not concentrating while reading is 
easy because reading is an active 
process. ‘Thinking about the meaning 
of a subject or predicate, or searching 
back mentally for a subject while 
looking at a predicate both require 
some effort and self-control — pro- 
cesses that, in an activity such as 
reading, may be difficult for children. 
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When additional effort is required 
to overcome pressing worries and 
fears, a disturbed child may just give 
up and think about the worries and 
fears. He is distracted. 


Physical fatigue can make anyone 
more easily distracted, often by 
thoughts that would not concern him 
in a more normal state. 


Rather recently, we have been re- 
minded again of the importance of 
good oral reading, after a period in 
which practicing this skill was some- 
times regarded as somewhat primi- 
tive. In light of the theory of sentence 
conditioning, this is a very fortunate 
re-emphasis. Improper phrasing, lack 
of respect for punctuation, and word 
by word reading seem very likely to 
interfere with sentence conditioning. 
For example, the child who reads our 
sample sentence, “Spot... did... 
not ...come... home,” or “Spot 
did . . . not come home,” does not 
get the subject and predicate together 
as he should. Evidence indicates that 
poor readers are often deficient in 
oral reading, especially in these 
aspects of it (1, 14). Such poor 
habits, as they are reflected in oral 
reading, may be merely symptoms of 
a failure to understand in the first 
place. From the viewpoint of sen- 
tence conditioning, however, it seems 
equally reasonable to suggest that 
such poor habits (when uncorrected 
in oral reading) are causes of poor 
comprehension. 
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The Value of the Correlated Visual Image 


by GLENN McCRACKEN 


: ps NEW CASTLE Reading Ex- 

periment is now in its thirteenth 
year. The object of this program has 
been to test the value of the corre- 
lated visual image in the teaching of 
primary reading. The materials used 
in our visual approach to reading 
consist of filmstrips which were made 
to accompany all of the lessons in a 
particular primary basic reading 
series, and textfilm manuals suggest- 
ing teaching techniques for each 
lesson. 

All initial reading instruction oc- 
curs at the projection screen where 
each day’s lesson appears as a color- 
ful image fifty inches wide by forty 
inches high. The projected lessons 
cover the same information as the 
corresponding material in the text- 
books except that the screen material 
is in rearranged form and consider- 
ably condensed. This plan makes it 
possible to teach all of the basic 
reading concepts, skills and vocabu- 
lary at the screen. The books are 
used for extended practice and for 
testing whether or not the pupils can 
effectively use concepts they worked 
with at the screen when they meet 
them in differing circumstances. 

The results have proved this meth- 
od’s superiority year after year. In 
thirty-seven different classes achieve- 
ment scores have been about forty 
per cent improved. Rarely does a 
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pupil produce a reading grade-equiv- 
alent below the national norm as 
measured by the Gates Reading 
Achievement Test. When one has 
occurred it has been only slightly 
below average—one or two months. 
This fact indicates that much im- 
provement in reading achievement 
has been realized among the slower 
children where the greatest reading 
problem always has existed. Even 
pupils whose parents were advised 
to postpone their school entrance 
because of poor readiness and mental 
ability scores have enrolled in the 
visual classes against such advice and 
learned to read well in one year. 
Some of them now are in high school 
where they rank in the upper two- 
thirds of their classes in reading 
achievement. 


Pupils with average and superior 
abilities also read better. In all of 
our first grade tables, children with 
I.Q.’s ranging between 90 and 110 
have, in nearly every case, produced 
superior results, and those with 
superior abilities have given us out- 
standing scores. For example, our 
Table 14, listing the reading achieve- 
ment scores for a beginning class 
of 35 pupils, shows that 24 of the 
children produced reading grade- 
equivalents ranging from 3.01 to 
3.31. The eleven other pupils in this 
group produced reading scores be- 
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tween 2.08 and 2.91. Only one was 
below 2.5 and that pupil’s Binet- 
Simon I.Q. was 82. Another child 
with an I.Q. of 85 and a mental age 
of 5.0 gave us a reading score of 
2.90—almost third grade level. 

This same visual reading method 
has yielded similar results in a num- 
ber of other school districts, both in 
the United States and in Canada. 
The Old Orchard School in Toronto, 
Ontario, for example, tried the visual 
program at the first grade level dur- 
ing 1958-59 and the school rose that 
year in city-wide ranking of first 
grade reading classes from ninety- 
fourth to fourteenth. This startling 
improvement occurred in spite of the 
fact that seventy-five per cent of the 
beginning pupils at that school in 
1958 were new Canadians, many of 
whom did not speak English when 
they entered school. 

It has not been difficult for us to 
show by comparison of results that 
the visual approach to primary read- 
ing is superior to ordinary teaching 
methods, but it is not so easy to say 
why. Some reasons seem obvious to 
us, however. 


Interest Factor 


We believe that the foremost value 
of the visual reading method is the 
interest factor. Because the entire 
reading lesson is projected in a color- 
ful manner at the front of the class- 
room, and because there isn’t any- 
thing else for the children to look at 
(the rest of the room is in semi- 
darkness) attention spans at the first 
grade level have been tripled. It is 
not uncommon for first grade classes 


to work vigorously, even excitedly, 
with a screen image for forty-five 
minutes at a time. I recall a typical 
instance in which the children were 
studying about robins. The screen 
image showed Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
hovering near a nest in which four 
baby robins were stretching their 
necks in anticipation of being fed. 
Considerable argument ensued 
among the pupils regarding which 
of the adult birds was Mr. Robin and 
why one robin looked angry. The 
children finally concluded that the 
robin with the angry expression must 
be the father and that he looked that 
way because he saw a cat on the 
ground below. In any such teaching 
situation the projected image is far 
more interesting to the child than is 
the printed page. On the screen the 
birds look more life-like, they are 
much larger, more colorful, and the 
father robin will seem much angrier. 
And when any child points to some- 
thing of interest appearing in the 
image, all other children in the room 
know exactly what is being discussed. 

Interest is a factor in the percep- 
tual process. “We learn most about 
those things in which we are most 
interested,” is a common expression. 
If a child is fascinated by the image 
of a robin looking angry, and he 
learns the new word angry in con- 
nection with such experience, he is 
more likely to recognize that word 
when he sees it again because he will 
again see in his mind that same grim 
expression on the face of the robin. 

Another value of the projected 
image in primary reading instruction 
is its helpfulness in promoting group 
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discussion. Because the image is large, 
colorful and life-like, and because it 
appears at the front of the classroom, 
every child in the room can readily 
see all points of interest on that 
image. This feature encourages the 
children to talk about what they are 
seeing. Let us suppose, for example, 
that the teacher has just flashed an 
image of “The Three Bears” on the 
screen. All she needs to do to start 
the pupils off in vigorous discussion 
that may last as long as forty-five 
minutes, is to ask a few leading ques- 
tions: How many bears are there in 
the picture? Which is Father Bear? 
Which is Mother Bear? Which one 
is Baby Bear? Does Father Bear look 
happy? Why? Where do you think 
the bears are going? etc. 

The teacher can guide the pupils’ 
responses to such questions in the 
direction of answers she wants, but 
the principal value will have come 
from the community of thought and 
the interest aroused during the 
discussion. 

The projected image also is more 
helpful because the pupils can write 
on that image. At New Castle, we 
use only the wall-type screen hung 
over a chalkboard. When such a 
screen is raised (closed) the image 
appears on the chalkboard. Teacher 
or pupils may then write on it. 

One of our best exercises is “para- 
graphing at the screen.” In this very 
effective teaching situation the teach- 
er asks questions about an entire 
paragraph of textual material. The 
questions will concern punctuation, 
word structure, meaning and para- 
graph indentation. As each question 


is raised some pupil will go to the 
screen and emphasize the answer by 
marking off that point in the lesson 
with a piece of chalk. For example, 
the children will circle each capital 
letter in the story title and tell why 
it is capitalized. They will draw an 
arrow to the point of indentation to 
show where a new paragraph begins 
and tell why the margin has been 
indented. They will circle all punc- 
tuation marks and explain why they 
appear. Then the children will search 
for various word structure points of 
interest and mark them off in squares. 
For instance, the consonant blend th 
will have a square placed around it 
wherever it occurs. These exercises 
are extremely interesting to the chil- 
dren and I think the material can be 
taught more effectively in this man- 
ner than in any other way. 


Value of Type Size 


Type size probably is an important 
value, particularly in the teaching of 
young children. Growing numbers of 
people are becoming suspicious that 
the type size in primary-grade read- 
ing textbooks is too small. At the 
1956 Oklahoma Optometric Associ- 
ation convention, Dr. Louis Jaques, 
Sr., reported: “Reading is a visual 
skill of the highest order. The eyes of 
a child are not mature enough to 
cope with the printed page before he 
is eight.”* As far back as 1938 Cole 
said: “If his eyes are developed at a 
perfectly normal rate, at the age of 
six they are still too farsighted to see 





*As reported in the Santa Monica Eve- 
ning Outlook, Santa Monica, California, 
April 10, 1956. 
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clearly so small an object as a word. 
It is not until a normal child is eight 
years old that one can be certain his 
eyes are mature.” 

A number of other investigators 
have given similar reports, indicating 
that the young child may not see 
clearly the words in his reading text- 
books because, between the ages of 
six and eight, he is a far-point viewer. 

In most primers the words are 
printed in 18 point type. This means 
that the letters are about one-eighth 
of an inch high. The textfilms in the 
New Castle visual reading program 
use 30 point type. If these films are 
projected 25 feet the letters on the 
screen are one inch high—eight times 
as large as in the child’s textbook. 
The projected kind of reading in- 
struction which is peculiar to the 
New Castle method meets the re- 
quirements suggested by most oph- 
thalmologists. The printed material 
is much larger and the pupil studies 
it from a far greater distance. It 
seems safe then to assume that if the 
child sees the projected words more 
clearly his perception rate is likely to 
be higher. 


Class Control 


Pupils in primary reading classes 
are easily distracted. When working 
with textbooks there often are chil- 
dren who cause disturbances because 
they are not much interested in 
working with the material as it is 
presented in their books. Teachers 
who have worked with the visual 





* Cole, L., The Improvement of Reading, 
p. 282. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1938. 


program report a minimum of such 
distracting influences while lessons 
are on a screen, because the room is 
darkened and because of the interest- 
holding features of the projected 
image. Our first grade teachers say 
that even during the first month of 
school, before the young children are 
accustomed to formal education, all 
of the pupils will sit still and watch 
with rapt attention when their read- 
ing material is on a screen. 

Reticent and slower-learning chil- 
dren are encouraged to make many 
trips to the screen where they lead 
the class discussion, point to various 
items of interest in the image, raise 
questions for other children to an- 
swer, circle with chalk the beginning, 
medial, and ending sounds of words, 
etc. Such experiences are most help- 
ful to the backward child. They give 
him confidence and add greatly to 
his interest in the lesson. 


Word Games 


Finally, the projected image af- 
fords an ideal technique for the 
development of various word games 
which not only add much interest to 
the pupils’ reading experience but 
also give them valuable practice in 
phonetics. These games may proceed 
in a number of ways. The teacher 
may ask the questions or selected 
pupils may lead the discussion. Vari- 
ous pupils are called upon to go to 
the screen and underscore each ing 
ending they can find, pronouncing 
the word as they mark the ending. 
Others are asked to find and under- 
score ‘each th consonant blend, or 
other consonant or vowel combina- 
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tions of letters. The variations of 
these games are too numerous to 
detail here but the reading teacher 
will know that they are almost 
innumerable. 

One of the weaknesses in the usual 
type of reading instruction is the fact 
that many children cannot remember 
tomorrow the new words they seem 
to have learned today. That is why 
reading textbooks repeat the words 
so often. Reading teachers will agree 
that their greatest frustration comes 
when certain pupils study the same 
word week after week and then can- 
not use it, or recognize it, when they 
meet it again. Does this happen be- 
cause the repetition was not mean- 
ingful enough? I think so. If someone 
could invent a plan to make the 
teaching of every new word a truly 
exciting experience, every participat- 
ing child would remember that word. 
In this respect the visual program is 
superior to the presently-accepted 
methods of teaching reading because 
it is more exciting, more clarifying, 
more vivid and thus more likely to 
make an impression. 

One of the most meaningful teach- 
ing situations I have witnessed hap- 
pened one morning in a first grade 
class late in September. It was a 
warm, sunny day. As I entered the 
room the teacher had just concluded 
the devotional period. The pupils 
were watching her in astonishment 
because she was “plopping” around 


the room wearing a pair of her hus- 
band’s size twelve galoshes. The 
galoshes were not fastened, which 
added greatly to her awkwardness. 
When the excitement abated some- 
what, the teacher flashed the day’s 
lesson on the screen. It showed a lit- 
tle brown kitten with white feet that 
resembled soft, white boots. “Now,” 
said the teacher, “can you tell me 
what the kitten’s name is? What I 
am wearing may help you get an 
idea.” 

The children finally concluded 
that the teacher was wearing boots 
and that the kitten’s feet were white, 
giving the appearance of boots. With 
skillful guidance on the part of the 
teacher, the pupils decided that the 
kitten’s name must be Boots. Follow- 
ing this motivating experience teach- 
er and pupils examined the word 
Boots phonetically. I think any child 
in that classroom would remember 
the word Boots wherever he saw it 
again because any appearance of the 
word in his presence would recall 
his impression of a very proper teach- 
er in quite an ungainly situation. 

The type of vocabulary instruction 
described above is meaningful and it 
will create lasting impressions in the 
minds of children. Film provides an 
ideal medium for such instruction. 
Vivid, meaningful and exciting read- 
ing lessons can be a daily experience 
in classrooms where reading is taught 
with textfilm. 








The Perceptive Process in Reading 


by Ross L. Mooney 


WE MAY BE adding to our prob- 

lems in teaching because we 
think of reading in too narrow a 
context. We see it as teaching chil- 
dren how to get meaning out of 
written language. 

We fail to recognize that man was 
reading thousands of years before he 
had a written language to read. 
Long before he was reading books, 
he was reading signs of wildlife on 
the trail, signs of direction in the 
stars, signs of danger or delight in 
nature, signs of animosity or friendli- 
ness in the faces of one another. 
Reading is a natural function of 
man. 


At the most fundamental level, 
reading is a process of getting mean- 
ing from the environment so that 
man can get what he needs to main- 
tain and fulfill his life. 


If one can think in this broader 
and deeper context, one can avoid 
some of the superficial traps into 
which we get ourselves when we 
limit our thinking to reading as a 
struggle with written words. One 
such trap is illustrated in the part- 
whole problem: Should the teacher 
start with letters as parts, building 
toward words, and then with words 
as parts building toward sentences, 
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etc., or should the teacher start with 
a larger whole of some kind and 
build toward the identification of 
parts within the whole? 

The last serious thinking most of 
us are likely to have given to parts- 
wholes was when we studied frac- 
tions in school. Here the logic says 
that the whole is the sum of its parts. 
Take the parts, put them together, 
and one has a whole. Applied to 
reading, this mode of thought sup- 
ports the notion that if one teaches 
children letters, these letters can be 
put into the wholes of words, after 
which words can be made into the 
wholes of sentences, etc. 


Yet those who have tried the 
additive parts-to-wholes approach to 
teaching have long since sensed its 
strain and artificiality and have con- 
cluded that there is something wrong 
with it as a principle of teaching. If 
it is wrong, the normal tendency is to 
assume that the opposite must there- 
fore be right: one ought to teach 
from the whole toward the parts. 

But at this point something goes 
wrong again because it is difficult to 
see how one could teach a child to 
read a whole story before he could 
read a paragraph, or a paragraph 
before a sentence, a sentence before 
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a word, etc. That direction. of 
thought leads equally clearly to 
frustration. 

What then is the solution to the 
part-whole problem? 

The problem is not to be solved 
by taking either one extreme or the 
other. Neither is the problem to be 
solved by “taking a happy medium.” 
The fault lies in taking too narrow 
a view of what reading is and in 
getting involved with the particulars 
of language structure on the written 
page as though this were the domi- 
nant structure for the whole process. 
The solution lies in the re-formula- 
tion of the question in its deeper 
base, beyond the reading of words 
into the reading of all environment. 

The study of perception gives us 
insight into reading as a natural 
process. One who understands how 
man perceives his environment can 
also understand how he reads his 
environment. Reading is perceiving 
limited to systematic scanning of a 
given class of cues: words, stars, 
trails, facial expressions, etc. Perceiv- 
ing is the deeper process in which 
reading is embedded. 


How Does Perception Operate? . 


A laboratory with experimental 
apparatus in visual perception would 
be the best place to take up: this 
discussion. In lieu of such a labora- 
tory, we will call on the reader’s 
imagination to place himself as if. he 
were in such circumstances, experi- 
encing one such demonstration. This 
is The Line Demonstration, one- of 
a? designed by Adelbert Ames, 
I. 


Picture yourself seated in a dark 
room, facing the front wall several 
feet away. I, as demonstrator, am 
standing at the front of the room 
where I turn on a switch showing 
two quite narrow strips of light as 
illustrated in Figure I. In the dark- 
ness, you see these lines vividly. I say 














Figure I 


to you, How does the line on the 
right, which we shall call B, compare 
with the line on the left, which we 
shall call A? What’s the chief 
difference? 

Your answer, without hesitation, 
is that the line on the right appears 
shorter than the line on the left. 
How were you able to come to this 
conclusion? 

The explanation is that, in past 
experience, you have had opportuni- 
ty to give attention to similar patterns 
of stimulation coming by light into 
the retinas of your eyes when you 
were also alerted to hear the sound, 
“lines,” coming into your ears from 
others. By association, these simulta- 
neous events have formed a cluster of 
connections which now stand for the 
experience of “lines,” as received 
from outside by eye and ear. Added 
into the experience, as integral to it, 
has also come the ability to say, 
“lines,” with the muscles for speech, 
and to draw “lines” with the muscles 
for moving the arm and hand. In 
the muscular action of drawing, the 
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difference between such lines as A 
and B is the making of a shorter 
mark for B than for A. 


An incoming light-ray pattern like 
that shown in AB is tied to an out- 
going pattern of action having its 
appropriate form too. Tying together 
the full sweep of inward reception 
and outgoing action is the idea, or 
concept, of “lines.” You now carry 
this idea in your past experience such 
that, when I suggest to you the sound 
of “lines,” this concept comes into 
position in consciousness where it 
serves to bring the conclusion that B 
is shorter than A when, through your 
eyes, you get the light ray pattern 
of AB. 


In reference to the part-whole 
problem, we have here an op- 
portunity to make some crucial 
observations. 


What Is Part and What Is Whole? 


Where are the parts and where is 
the whole? 

Let us take another step in the 
demonstration. 

Without changing the light ray 
pattern in the box, notice what hap- 
pens when you look at AB with the 
idea in mind that they are “telephone 
poles.” What is the difference be- 
tween A and B now? 

Your answer, again without hesi- 
tation, is that B is further away than 
A! The difference between the two 
is now a difference in distance, no 
longer a difference in length. All that 
has changed has been the idea you 
held in mind while looking at the 
light ray pattern; this has been suffi- 


cient to change the perception of 
what you saw. 

In past experience, a light ray 
pattern coming through your retinas 
in the AB shape, when you have held 
the idea of “telephone poles” in 
mind, has brought on the conse- 
quence of having to walk or ride 
considerable distance from A before 
coming to B, and then finding that 
B, had you measured it, would have 
turned out to be about the same 
height as A. The three-dimensional 
world of telephone poles has a set of 
consequences different from the two- 
dimensional world in which lines 
exist. The idea held in mind carries 
with it the whole cluster of events 
and relations which have gone to 
make it up. The perception is there- 
fore of distance between A and B, 
quite different from the perception 
of length when the idea of “lines” 
was held in mind. 

This makes clear that a specific 
perception depends, on the one hand, 
on the specific ideas held in mind 
while looking, and, on the other 
hand, on the patterns of stimuli con- 
currently entering experience. Differ- 
ences in “parts” of the stimulating 
pattern (A, B) derive from the 
“whole” of the idea. Change the 
“whole” and the “parts” change. 

The part-whole problem is there- 
fore seen to be a function of the inter- 
play between past experience and 
immediate impingements from sen- 
sory sources. The dominant relations 
are not those between letters and 
words and sentences and paragraphs 
as displayed upon a page, but be- 
tween the inner ideas held in mind 
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by the reader or perceiver and the 
shape of the outer stimuli concur- 
rently experienced. 

The place to look for integration 
or wholeness in a specific perception 
is in the concept by which the per- 
ception is brought to birth, and the 
place to look for integration of the 
dynamic flow of perceptions over a 
period of time is in the rhythmic 
flow by which concepts and pat- 
terned stimuli give birth to a whole 
family of meanings, themselves joined 
in the still larger bond of “an 
experience.” 

This is the basic proposition. There 
can be changes in the ideas held in 
mind inside the experiences and 
changes in the patterns of stimuli 
outside. Our demonstration, thus far, 
has emphasized the former. Let us 
proceed to another phase of the dem- 
onstration where we can analyze 
more closely ways in which changes 
in the outside stimuli can affect per- 
ception and bring about changes in 
the ideas inside. 


Reaching Inside the Mind 


Changing stimuli on the outside of 
the student is, after all, the only way 
by which a teacher can actively affect 
what goes on inside the student; even 
then, this is not possible if the teacher 
does not have the open attention of 
the student so that what the teacher 
does can have access through the 
student’s sensory channels to ideas 
feeding through the experience of 
the student. This is what makes 
teaching so difficult and challenging. 
The student owns both the experi- 
ence which the teacher is trying to 


affect and the avenues by which the 
teacher might have access to affect- 
ing that experience. To reach the 
mind of the student, the teacher 
often has to give the utmost of his 
attention in an effort to discern what 
is going on there so as to do some- 
thing on the outside of the student 
that will be sufficiently relevant to 
attract his attention to the doings of 
the teacher. Successful communica- 
tion of one person with another is an 
intimate, interlocking affair. 

What is the dynamic structure by 
which teachers may try to get access 
to the minds of students and enable 
the students to get two ideas where 
only one grew before? 

Let us suppose that you see AB as 
two telephone poles and that you 
adhere strongly to this one idea. It is 
my job as teacher to find ways of 
breaking the hold of this one idea 
over you and getting you to see AB 
as a different sort of construction. I 
want to be able to evoke, inside you, 
another idea. How am I going to 
get your mind opened up to fresh 
possibilities? 

One cue to a pathway from out- 
side into your inside realm comes 
from what we have already been able 
to observe. We have seen that the 
whatness of lines carried with it 
the whereness of two-dimensional 
surfaces and that the whatness of 
telephone poles carried with it the 
whereness of three-dimensional space. 
These concepts of lines and telephone 
poles have carried in them a connec- 
tion from “what” to “where.” This 
suggests that by changing the where- 
ness of the strips of light outside you, 
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I may be able to change the whatness 
you are using inside you and thereby 
change the idea held in mind, pro- 
ducing a new perception of AB. 

So I change the position of the 
strip of light, called B, so that the 
construction is now like that in Fig- 
ure IT. I have not changed the length 














Figure II 


{ 
of B, but I have placed it further 
down from the horizon line, just 


under where it used to be. Now we 
shall call it B’. 


Since the bottom of B’ is now be- 
low the bottom of A, you may be able 
to see B’ as if it were nearer to you 
than the telephone pole we take A to 
be. Ordinarily we are inclined to see 
objects as being nearer to us, the 
further down from the horizon line 
they appear to be. If you can manage 
to see A as telephone pole and B’ as 
something nearer to you than A, can 
you continue to see B’ as if it were 
a telephone pole? 


The answer is “no,” because B’ 
would have to make a retinal image 
longer than A if it were nearer than 
A. We have learned in our past ex- 
perience that those telephone poles 
in a series which make the shorter 
retinal images: are further away. 
Without being able to see B’ as tele- 
phone pole, while A is still held to be 
so, you are forced to look for a new 
possibility, a new idea, a new solution 


to the world confronting you. A suit- 
able name for B’ might be “fence 
post.” You now have the construc- 
tion, “telephone pole and fence 
post”! A change in whereness has 
brought on a changed whatness. 
Having this new construction in 
mind, you may now look back at 
Figure I and be able to see the origi- 
nal AB, not only as two telephone 
poles, but also as a possible “tele- 
phone pole and fence post,” con- 
nected by presumption of a hill. 


Prying Corners of Ideas 


If so, you now have two ideas 
where one grew before, two possible 
ways of construing further action. 
Your teacher has succeeded in 
using the leverage of whereness to 
pry up a corner of the old whatness 
and opening your mind to fresh 
possibilities. 

Referring to the language of the 
part-whole problem, the teacher has 
used a change in the parts of the 
stimulus to bring about a change in 
the whole of the idea held in mind. 
The wholeness is a function of the 
ideas held in mind. The parts are 
structured as parts by the whole 
applied to them from your past 
experience. 

As a clincher, we can pose another 
problem. Try to see A as if it were a 
“line” while simultaneously looking 
at B (Figure I) as if it were a “tele- 
phone pole”; can you integrate this 
projection and hold it? 

Your answer will be “no.” When 
you succeed in seeing A as a line, B 
won’t be a telephone pole any longer; 
when you succeed in seeing B as @ 
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telephone pole, A won’t appear to be 
a line any longer. The two ideas are 
incompatible. The presumption of 
two-dimensional space for lines won’t 
tolerate the simultaneous presump- 
tion of three-dimensional space for 
telephone poles. The parts won’t 
make a whole; they make no sense; 
they are nonsense; the mind can’t 
hold them together as a whole. 

When looking at AB as “telephone 
pole and fence post,” we had two 
names for the two objects, and, at 
that level, two ideas put together 
into one. We could hold the two in 
one because, in past experience, it 
has happened that we have seen to- 
gether, at one time, both telephone 
poles and fence posts. Both fell under 
the common presumption of three- 
dimensional space, and, coming to- 
gether in one, could be held as a 
whole for making relations among 
the “parts out there.” 

This points out clearly that inte- 
gration, wholeness, togetherness of 
experience, is a function of ideas held 
in mind, rooted in their associations 
through the labyrinth of past experi- 
ences. The teacher’s search for “the 
whole” is a search into the minds of 
the children for what is going on 
there and what is possible there. Her 
search for “parts” is a search for 
what she can use in the environment 
of children to get tuned in on their 
on-going ideation, so as to lift up a 
corner of one idea after another and 
to introduce new conceptions, there- 
after usable as additions to the store 
of possibilities for construing the 


world. The more ideas we have 
readily in mind, the more chances 
we have of success in dealing with 
our environment. The function of 
education is to open up men’s minds 
and to supply them with a liberal 
store of potentially successful ideas. 

Fortunately, Dame Nature did a 
wonderful job in the possibilities she 
offered to us for teaching and learn- 
ing when she arranged for experience 
to enter us and be packaged within 
us not only in relation to whatness 
and whereness, but also in relation 
to whenness, howness, whoness and 
whyness. The great interrogatives of 
what, where, when, how, who and 
why are all avenues for prying into 
the minds of one another and getting 
under the corners of ideas, to open 
the way for new realizations. These 
interrogatives form the organic archi- 
tecture of living experience and the 
girders along which the mind’s con- 
structions grow. 

The teacher of reading is the 
developer of such architecture. She 
makes a great mistake when she sub- 
stitutes the parts-whole structure of 
the blueprint, i.e., of language on 
the printed page, for the dynamic 
parts-wholes by which the minds of 
children grow. 
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Retarded Readers 


Empirical Differences Between Adequate and 


by Eunice SHAED NEWTON 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Is SEPTEMBER, 1957, Morgan State 

College* initiated a program of 
instruction in college reading skills 
which was prescriptive for all newly 
entering freshmen. The need for the 
program had been established clearly 
not only by the performance of a 
considerable number of students on 
entrance examinations, but also by 
the record of difficulties encountered 
by some students in various disci- 
plines of the college. The reading 
program is designed principally, 
therefore, to stimulate the develop- 
ment, as quickly as possible, of read- 
ing skills which are necessary for 
effective college work. 

At the end of the first semester of 
operation, a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the reading program was 
made (4). Among the significant 
findings were: (a) that freshmen in 
the program differed greatly in read- 
ing skill, and ranged in performance 
from the upper elementary grades to 
well above the thirteenth year; (b) 
that most freshmen who entered with 

*Morgan State Coll has been since 
1939 an integral. part of the higher educa- 
tion system of the State of Maryland. Its 
students, predominantly Negro, are admit- 
ted primarily by the criterion of graduation 
from an accredited high school with a 
minimum average of “C.” Non-Maryland 


enrollment is about thirty per cent of the 
2,000 students. 
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reading skills below grade thirteen, 
who had sufficient scholastic apti- 
tude, developed within nine or 
eighteen weeks of directed instruction 
many of the basic skills for effective 
college reading; (c) that they per- 
formed better on standardized read- 
ing tests; and (d) that the use of a 
variety of techniques and materials 
in the instructional program, rather 
than a single procedure or device, 
appeared to be more profitable for 
most students. 

The semester-end evaluation did 
much to substantiate the need for 
and the benefits to be derived from 
a program in college freshman read- 
ing at Morgan State College. 

In an effort to secure greater direc- 
tion for future planning, however, 
the instructional staff in reading is 
attempting to derive some criteria 
for selection of the most meaningful 
content and materials to meet the 
wide range in student proficiency in 
reading, and for the selection of the 
most fruitful methods and techniques 
to challenge all students to read at 
their level of greatest potential. 

‘What are the differences between 
the characteristics of college fresh- 
men who are adequate readers and 
those who are retarded readers? 

Once the characteristics of these 
two groups have been identified in 
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terms of educational background, 
parental occupation, sex, chrono- 
logical age, and achievement in the 
college curriculum, and if such fac- 
tors are significantly related to read- 
ing, we shall have increased the 
possibility of developing a program 
in college reading to meet the stu- 
dents’ specific needs. 
B. HYPOTHESIS 

On the basis of related studies (3, 
5) which pertain to the relationship 
of social and educational factors for 
general success in college, as well as 
studies (2, 6, 7, 8, 9) which explore 
the characteristics of the ineffective 
reader, we may hypothecate that 
family and educational backgrounds 
of adequate readers are substantially 
more advantageous than those of 
retarded readers, that the adequate 
readers are generally younger, that 
they are more often female than 
male, and that they achieve at higher 
levels in college. 
C, SOURCES OF DATA AND PROCEDURE 

The location and size of secondary 
schools attended, occupational status 
of parents, sex, chronological age, 
and earned semester averages were 
learned from records of the registrar 
and the director of research and eval- 
uation at Morgan State College. 

The present study consists of sta- 
tistical comparison of 176 adequate 


readers (those who performed at the 
fiftieth percentile or better on the 
Iowa Reading Tests, Advanced Bat- 
tery) with 118 retarded readers 
(those who failed to score at thir- 
teenth year norms on the same tests 
and placed at or below the twenty- 
fourth percentile). 

The 119 students enrolled in the 
program who ranged between these 
two groups on the Iowa Tests are 
not within the province of this study. 

D. FINDINGS 

Geographic location of secondary 
schools attended. Data relative to 
the location of secondary schools 
attended by both the adequate and 
retarded readers (Table I) show 
significant differences which substan- 
tiate the hypothesis. More of the 
adequate readers (eighty-four per 
cent) than of the retarded readers 
(sixty-six per cent) attended schools 
in Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, or regions north or west of 
Maryland. (These regions have 
schools which are generally consid- 
ered to be more effective than the 
schools of the South (3).) Also, 
thirty-two per cent of the retarded 
readers attended schools south of 
Maryland as against fifteen per cent 
of the adequate readers. 

Size of secondary schools attended. 
The size of secondary schools attend- 


Table I 
Location of Secondary Schools Attended 








Geographical Maryland D.C. and 
ation Baltimore Counties No.of Md. So.ofMd. Overseas Totals 
Adequate Readers 56 (32%) 44 (25%) 47 (27%) 27 (15%) 2 (1%) 176 
Retarded Readers 44 (37%) 14 (12%) 20 (17%) 38 (32%) 2 (2%) 118 
Total .... 100 58 67 65 4 294 
X* = 18.95 (.01 level of confidence for four degrees of freedom = 13.2777) 
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Table II 
Size of Secondary Schools Attended 
(Number of graduates annually) 








Small Medium e 
Size of School (1-45) (46-100) (101 or more) Totals 
Adequate Readers 36 (21%) 17 (9%) 123 (70%) 176 
Retarded Readers 31 (26%) 14 (12) '% 73 (62%) 118 
Totals |i. vcciccccesecs 67 31 196 294 
X? = 4.84 (.01 level of confidence for two degrees of freedom = 9.210) 





ed by the subjects of this study are 
recorded in Table II. The differences 
are not significant at the one per cent 
level. 


Occupational Status of Parents.* 
Parents in the higher-status occupa- 
tions contribute a disproportionately 
large number of adequate readers. 
Data in Table III are in accord with 
the hypothesis. Seventy-five per cent 
of the parents of the adequate read- 
ers are professional or skilled labor- 
business - clerical workers whereas 
ninety-four per cent of the retarded 
readers’ parents are in the skilled 
labor - clerical - business or unskilled 
labor-service-farmer job categories. 
We can infer with confidence that 
the differences between the groups 
are significant. 


Sex Ratio. Table IV shows that 


*The occupation of one poet only is 
considered. The father’s work was recorded 
in slightly under ninety per cent of the 
cases. 


female students are in the majority 
in the adequate readers group, while 
males are in larger numbers in the 
retarded readers group — but only 
by small margins in each instance. 
The sex of the students is not 
highly significant as a differential 
characteristic. 

Chronological Age. Overageness 
and retardation in reading skills tend 
to be related in this study. The 125 
subjects of the 294 who were either 
twenty-one years of age or over, or 
eighteen years or younger, as of 
October 1, 1957, were segregated for 
purposes of comparison. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the retarded readers are 
in the “older students” group, while 
eighty per cent of the adequate read- 
ers are in the “younger students” 
group. 

Earned Semester Averages. In 
Table VI the differences in general 
academic success of retarded and 
adequate readers in terms of earned 








Table III 
Occupational Status of Parents 

Occupational Skilled Laborer _ Unskilled Laborer 
Groupings Professional Clerical, Business Service,Farming Totals 
Adequate Readers 44 (25%) 88 (50%) 44 (25%) 176 
Retarded Readers 7 (6%) 54 (46%) 57 (48%) 118 

co A oer eee 51 142 101 294 

X? = 26.23 (.01 level of confidence for two degrees of freedom = 9.210) 
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Table IV 
Sex Differences 
Male Female Totals 
Adequate Readers 76 (43%) 100 (57%) 176 
Retarded Readers 64 (54%) 54 (46%) 118 
Nanhh ce nnedaactenes 140 154 294 
X? = $.52 (.01 level of confidence for one degree of freedom = 6.635) 
Table V 
Chronological Age 
Retarded Readers Adequate Readers Totals 
Older: 21 or More 25 (69%) 11 (31%) 36 
Younger: 18 or Less 18 (20%) 71 (80%) 89 
0 err errr Terre 43 82 125 
Phi = —.47 
Table VI 
Earned Semester Averages 
Retarded Readers Adequate Readers Totals 
Semester Averages 
4.0 - 2.0 33 (19%) 143 (81%) 176 
1.9 - 0.0 85 (70%) 33 (30%) 118 
ME Whusnndcsnssa 118 176 294 
Phi = 53 





semester averages reflect strong asso- 
ciation between adequate reading 
performance and high averages in 
college. 


E. CONCLUSIONS 


The findings are, in the main, con- 
sistent with the hypothesis. These 
conclusions appear to be warranted: 

The college freshmen in this study 
who are adequate readers differ sub- 
stantially from those who perform 
seriously below the thirteenth-year 
level as to location of secondary 
schools attended, occupational status 
of parents, chronological age, and 
academic success in college. In the 
factors of sex ratio and size of secon- 


dary schools attended, there appears 
to be only moderate significance in 
the differences. 

Adequate readers tend to come 
from regions which include Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and 
points north or west of Maryland. 
This group tends to have parents of 
higher occupational status, are gen- 
erally the average age for thirteenth 
year students, and have attained 
higher levels of academic achieve- 
ment in college than have the re- 
tarded readers. 


F. DISCUSSION 


These conclusions have not actual- 
ly demonstrated causal relationships, 
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but this inference may be drawn: 
The adequacy or retardation in read- 
ing of the subjects may be attributed 
to their educational background, 
their parents’ economic level as 
measured by occupational status, 
and to the factor of chronological 
age as a related symptom. The level 
of performance in reading, in 
turn, strongly influenced academic 
achievement in college. The more 
advantageous the aforementioned 
factors are, the more signal are the 
success in reading and achievement 
in college; contrariwise, the less ad- 
vantageous are these factors, the less 
adequate are the students in reading 


and in academic pursuits. 

This study suggests the deleterious 
effect of meager backgrounds upon 
intellectual aggressiveness. 

It may be possible, upon the basis 
of these and related findings on dif- 
ferential characteristics of college 
students, for collegiate institutions 
whose clientele are not selected with 
stringency, to predict with increased 
accuracy their students’ potential 
scholastic efficiency. Ultimately, 
predicated upon sound knowledge of 
the learner, effective curriculum 
planning may be developed and 
more meaningful instruction may be 
assured. 
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Poetry Books for Poetry Reading 


by 


LELAND B. Jacoss 


@ TzacHeErs COLLEGE, 


dead GETS short shrift in many 

elementary schools in America. 
Everybody is so busy with developing 
skills of reading, with informational 
reading, with free, independent read- 
ing of prose that poetry gets squeezed 
into a tiny corner or is left outside 
the door of the curriculum. In too 
many classrooms, it would seem, 
poetry is expendable. This is not to 
say that the enjoyment of poetry at 
school is necessarily more important 
than teaching skills, reading informa- 
tion, or the pleasurable, independent 
pursuit of prose fiction, realistic and 
fanciful. What is being said is that 
poetry, too, deserves its special place 
in the total reading program because 
of what poetry can do for children 
who have learned to give it time and 
attention in their lives. 

What can poetry do for children? 
Consider the following suggestions as 
being at least clues to poetry’s unique 
contributions to children as readers. 
Surely it is possible that poetry: 

Gives children an _ exhilarating 

sense of melodious movement 

Makes the everyday experience of 

life distinctively uncommon 

Touches their emotions vibrantly 

Releases healthful laughter 

Tells wonderful stories 
Carries them into exaggerated or 

fanciful situations 

Extends their appreciation of their 

natural world 
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Creates memorable characters and 

personages 

Sings its way into their memories’ 

If poetry is to have a chance to 
make a child’s life richer and fuller; 
if children are to develop taste and 
appetite for poems, then time will 
need to be saved for the enjoyment 
of ideas and feelings in verse form, 
appropriate teaching practices will 
need to be used, and at least an 
adequate supply of poetry in the 
school and classroom libraries will 
need to be immediately available. 

On the assumption that teachers 
do provide some time for reading and 
sharing poems and that they do use 
teaching practices that encourage 
children to find pleasure and life 
meanings in poetry, what might well 
be included in a well-rounded poetry 
collection in an elementary school? 

Before proposing some specific 
poetry collections for inclusion in a 
basic book collection, let us consider 
some general guide-lines for selecting 
a book of poems: 

1. Is the book appealing in ap- 
pearance? Does it have a “come 
hither” quality? Is it inviting in size, 
in quality of paper and printing, in 
layout? 

2. Are the illustrations appropri- 
ate in mood, in style, in use of detail 
* Herrick, Virgil E., and Jacobs, Leland B., 

Children and the Lan 


guage Arts yy 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- ‘ce fall, Inc., 1955) , 
p- 215. 
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for the ideas and feelings expressed 
in the poems? Are the illustrations so 
well placed that they are more than 
merely decorative—that they add a 
dimension of meaning on their own? 

3. Are the poems so arranged on 
their pages that their uniqueness as 
creations is conveyed to the reader? 


4. Are the poems presented in 
such an order and sequence that the 
book has about it a sense of rightness, 
continuity, a flow of interrelated 
meanings? 

In other words, when poetry is 
presented in print, one would hope 
that everything about the book- 
making, the illustrating, the editing 
would contribute all that it possibly 
can to induce the reader to behold 
freely and imaginatively the mood, 
the meaning, the melody and move- 
ment which the poem possesses. If, 
as Walter De La Mare says, we want 
children to sense fully the “tune and 
runningness” of poetry, then the 
books which they have before them 
must, in their beauty of book-making, 
help each “tune and runningness” 
to leap up from paper, print, and 
picture. 

There are a great many poetry 
collections from which one might 
choose for school purchase and use. 
Each such collection has its own 
strengths and weaknesses. Of course, 
every compiler of such a list will be 
directed by his own values, prefer- 
ences, and taste. 

For what it may be worth, here is 
one person’s list of some books of 
poetry that deserve to be widely used 
in the elementary school. 


Anthologies 


First let us suggest some first-rate 
anthologies that, in scope and sweep, 
will be very needful not only for 
reading the choicest poems for chil- 
dren from top-ranking poets but also 
for the delightful verses of those 
writers less likely to be come upon 
were they not thus available: 


ARBUTHNOT, MAY HILL, Time for Poetry. 
Scott, Foresman. $3.50. A comprehensive 
collection of about 700 poems, neatly 
grouped, under headings like “The Animal 
Fair,” “Traveling We Go,” “Let’s Play.” 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Macmillan, 
$2. 2. About 200 poems for younger children. 


FERRIS, HELEN, Favorite Poems Old and 
New. Doubleday, $4.75. Another comprehen- 
sive anthology, about 700 poems, skillfully 
grouped under such yeatioan 'e as: Myself 
and Me,” “My Almanac,” “My Fancy and 
Pane 

GEISMAR, BARBARA P., and SUTER, ANTOI- 
NETTE, Very Young Verses. Houghton, $2.50. 
Delightful verses for young children. 


LINES, KATHLEEN, Poems and Pictures. 
Abelard-Schuman, $2.95. A new, fresh col- 
lection of poems about the outdoor world, 
mystery and magic, and everyday happen- 
ings in children’s lives. 

MCFARLAND, WILMA, For a Child. West- 
minster Press, $3. The everyday life of a 
modern child, in well-selected verses. 


NASH, OGDEN, The Moon Is Shining Bright 
As Day. Lippincott, $3. Light-hearted verses, 
with verve and vivacity. 


PETERSON, ISOBEL J., First Book of Poetry. 
Watts, $1.95. Eighty-four first-rate selections. 


READ, HERBERT, This Way Delight. Pan- 
theon Books, $3.50. Imaginative poems, old 
favorites and less-well-known, for older 
children. 


WERNER, JANE, The Golden Book of Poetry. 
Simon and Schuster, $1.95. Many favorite 
poems, very well illustrated. 


Specialized Collections 


Second, there are some collections 
of poetry with a special, more specific 
focus than the anthologies just listed. 
The following suggestions are made 
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for poetry books worthy of inclusion 
in such a category: 


BONTEMPS, ARNO, Golden Slippers. Harpers, 
$3. Negro poetry for children as well as 
adults. 


BREWTON, JOHN E., Under the Tent of the 
Sky. Macmillan, $3.25. All kinds of animal 
poems for grades 4-6. 


COLE, WILLIAM, Humorous Poetry for 
Children. World, $3.50. Many kinds of 
rhyme and doggerel with a laugh or giggle 
in it. 

COLE, WILLIAM, I Went to the Fair. World, 
$2.75. A variety of animal poems for young 
children. 


MORRISON, LILLIAN, A Dillar, A Dollar. 
Crowell, $2.50. Folk rhymes about school 
and schooling. See also Morrison’s Touch 
Blue and Yours Till Niagara Falls. 


PARKER, ELINOR, 100 Story Poems. Crowell, 
$4. Narrative poetry — including many 
standard “favorites” of adults — for upper 
grade children. 


PETERSHAM, MAUD and MISKA. The Rooster 
Crows. Macmillan, $3.50. American “Mother 
Goose” rhymes and jingles. 


TAYLOR, MARGARET, Did You Feed My 
Cow? Crowell, $2.75. Games, chants, and 
rhymes for the later elementary grades. 

WITHERS, CARL, Rocket in My Pocket. 
Holt, $3.50. Rhymes, chants, tongue-twisters, 
and a variety of “play songs.” 


WITHERS, CARL, and JABLON, ALTA. Rain- 
bow in the Morning. Abelard-Schuman, 
$2.50. Jingles, nonsense rhymes, and lim- 
ericks. 


Individual Poets’ Works 


Third, there are fairly recent vol- 
umes of the works of individual poets 
that might well be available in school 
or classroom libraries. Among such 
books are these: 


ALDIS, DOROTHY, All Together. Putnam, $3. 
Poems of everyday happenings in the life 
of the child. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE, Around and About. 
Dutton, $2.95. Delightfully fresh verses. 


CIARDI, JOHN, The Reason for the Pelican. 
ee $3. A love of the nonsensical and 
ridiculous pervades these verses. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, Poems. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. Poems to be enjoyed and shared. 


FIELD, RACHEL, Poems. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Sprightly and impelling verses by this well- 
loved t. Don’t overlook the old favorite 
also, Taxis and Toadstools. 


GAY, ZHENYA, Bits and Pieces. Viking, 
$2.50. Jolly verses, mostly of the out-of-door 
world, for small children. 


LIVINGSTON, MYRA, Whispers. Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50. The — child’s world, 
sympathetically interpreted. 


MILNE, A. A., The World of Christopher 
Robin. Dutton, $4.95. The wonderful verses 
of “When We Were Very Young” and “Now 
We Are Six” in a beautiful single volume. 


Summary 


Poetry can find its way into chil- 
dren’s minds, sensibilities, and imagi- 
nations. It can be a bountiful and 
beautiful pleasure of reading. But 
schools must supply, with some gen- 
erosity, enough poetry books that 
every teacher and every child may 
find his way to those rhymes, jingles, 
verses, and poems which hold for 
him “Treasures for the Taking.” 
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President, International Reading Association 


HIS REPORT is being prepared 

only a few days after the officers 
for the new year have assumed their 
duties. Obviously at this time little 
can be reported in the way of work 
undertaken. 

I would like to acknowledge for 
the organization the outstanding year 
of leadership given us by the retiring 
President, Dr. George Spache. No 
one quite appreciates the number of 
hours that must go into organizing 
and directing the work of an organi- 
zation as active as this. Few are 
aware of the tensions that are created 
as problems constantly arise. Dr. 
Spache has given unstintingly of his 
time, and in his tactful and quiet 
manner has kept the organization 
operating smoothly. His admonition 
to equip the medicine cabinet with 
plenty of tranquilizers and aspirin is 
being carefully followed. 

The Toronto Conference was most 
successful. ‘The program provided for 
varied interests, the participants pre- 
sented excellent papers and reports, 
the exhibits were helpful and inter- 
esting, and the Canadian hospitality 
was gracious beyond words. Ap- 
proximately 3500 were in attendance 
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including over 1000 from the United 
States and countries other than 
Canada. 

The Board plans to make this a 
year of aggressive action in organiz- 
ing new councils and in increasing 
membership. The membership re- 
ported by Dr. McCallister at the 
meeting of the Assembly in Toronto 
was 9868. Of this number 8334 were 
in the United States, 1459 in Can- 
ada, and 75 in other countries. This 
is amazing growth for an organiza- 
tion that has been in existence only 
four years, but in considering the 
importance of and the current inter- 
est in reading, along with the advan- 
tages of membership, many more 
people should be affiliated with IRA. 

It is to this end that Dr. LaVerne 
Strong, Organization Chairman; 
Clare Routley, Canadian Co-Chair- 
man; and Miss May Marshall, 
Australian Co-Chairman, are lend- 
ing their efforts. Dr. Strong has 
appointed an organization chairman 
for each of the fifty states who will 
be responsible for organizational 
activities. Mr. Routley has done like- 
wise for the Canadian provinces. 
Miss Marshall is actively engaged in 
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organization work in Australia. It 
will be the goal of each state and 
provincial chairman to see that at 
least two new councils are organized 
within the area for which he is 
responsible. 

In order to explore intensively the 
possibility of establishing councils 
abroad, an Over-Seas_ Activities 
Committee has been organized under 
the direction of Dr. Spache. By next 
year we hope to report the organiza- 
tion of at least several new councils 
abroad. 

Work is progressing on the Fifth 
International meeting of IRA in 
New York City, May 6 and 7, 1960. 
Dr. A. J. Harris is Local Arrange- 
ments Chairman with Miss Dorothy 
Dietrich as Co-Chairman. Commit- 
tees responsible for various aspects of 
the meeting have already begun 
their work. For the first time a one- 
day pre-conference meeting will be 
held on Thursday, May 5, for those 
who have specialized interests in 
various aspects of reading. This 
meeting is being planned by a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Jeanne Chall. 

Dr. Mary Austin, President-Elect, 
following an established practice, is 
organizing jointly sponsored meet- 


ings with the AASA, AERA, ASCD, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, National Science Teachers, 
National Council for Social Studies, 
and the Educational Records Bureau. 
For the first time the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association is holding a joint 
session with IRA at its annual meet- 
ing in Saskatoon. 

Over 100 people scattered 
throughout Canada and the United 
States are actively engaged in various 
types of IRA committee work. Your 
President has been greatly encour- 
aged to note the willingness of people 
to serve in the interests of IRA. Of 
the number who were asked to as- 
sume committee responsibilities only 
three found it necessary to decline, 
and they had very good reasons. A 
number of people have volunteered 
their services in one capacity or 
another. This all goes to show the 
interest that the IRA membership 
has in the work being undertaken. 

The coming year promises to be a 
busy one for all of us. May I ask you, 
however, to write me if you have 
ideas for improving the organization 
or the services that it offers. We grow 
as we consider this a cooperative 
enterprise in which each has a vital 
stake. 
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Complete You will find everything you want for teaching reading 
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Successful Success in your teaching is assured through the steady 
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which is keyed to child growth. Already in use in thousands 
of schools ... adopted in 22 states. 


Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
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Every pupil wants to read for pleasure. 
He wants to read about amiable people 
like Mr. Carl, about donkeys like 
Mr. Bones, about stagecoaches, and ‘ 
about lively incidents. Every pupil 
also wants to read to become a 
better reader and to enrich his 
understanding and use of words. 
ag A 
SQ, Every teacher also wants every pupil 
to be a better reader. And she knows 
that this can only be accomplished by 
giving the pupil books that hold his 
attention as well as instruct. They must 
be books rich with child-experience e 
stories, with well-drawn characterizations, 
with action, with humor, with suspense— ¥ 
and, at the same time, must serve 
as the springboard for a planned 
program of reading development. 


| The program must fit the needs of 
tes immature, average, and superior pupils. 

It must provide comprehensive reading 
readiness techniques. It must give dee 
the pupil a solid foundation in all 4. 4%~ 


the basic reading skills. Sassy 
ASS Js 


These are the reasons why the 4 
Alice and Jerry Reading Program continues 
to be the ‘‘Nation’s Basic Readers” 


for Grades | through 6. 
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HARRY T. HAHN 


Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


Research Shows the Way 


What We Know About High School 
Reading, reprinted from the English 
Journal, 1957-58, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, Pp. 52. $.50. 

What does research tell us about 
successful high school readirg pro- 
grams, practices in teaching reading, 
pupils in relation to reading and ma- 
terials for teaching reading? A series 
of excellent articles on these topics 
appropriate for secondary school teach- 
ers was prepared for the English 
Journal, 1957-58, by five outstanding 
authorities. The publication of the 
reprints under one cover provides a 
storehouse of useful information. 


Functional Visual Problems 


Taytor, Eart A. Eyes, Visual 
Anomalies, and the Fundamental 
Reading Skill. New York, Reading and 
Study Skills Center, 1959. Pp. 204. 
Bibliography, 608 references; 60 fig- 
ures; 30 case reports. $3.00. 

This publication effectively bridges 
the gap between eye care and educa- 
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tional difficulties. The author calls 
attention to the emphasis on improving 
the present educational system, as well 
as the need for increased cooperation 
among the various professional special- 
ists who attend children and adoles- 
cents. He points out the manner in 
which school programs can be im- 
proved to a marked degree. In doing 
so, Dr. Taylor has delineated, in part, 
the vision specialist’s role in diagnosing 
and treating visual problems related to 
reading and academic deficiencies. 
—Harold D. Sloan, O.D. 
New York City 


Learning and Study Can Be 
Contagious 


PRESTON, Raupu C. Teaching Study 
Habits and Skills. New York, Rinehart 
and Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. 55. $1.00. 

Dr. Preston suggests that the secret 
of turning children into students lies in 
the ability of parents and teachers to 
throw doors open to fresh ideas and 
broader perspectives to sustain and 
build on natural curiosity of the very 
young and to arouse in children further 
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inquiry. He recognizes that this calls 
for inspired adults whose enthusiasm 
for learning and study is contagious. 

Dr. Preston offers refreshing sugges- 
tions for teaching study habits and skills 
to young people in all grades. He 
provides a source of inspiration and 
concrete proposals in this small paper- 
bound booklet. It should prove useful 
in reviewing important basic learning 
principles and offers a provocative re- 
source for small discussion groups at 
faculty or PTA meetings. 


To Be Adapted, Not Adopted 


RussE._, Davm H., and EvizaseTu 
F. Russe. Listening Aids Through 
the Grades. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1959. Pp. 112. $1.50. 

The format for this manual is similar 
to the authors’ 1937 popular publica- 
tion, Reading Aids Through the 
Grades, also published by The Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Like the 
earlier booklet, this one is a collection 
of practical things to do in a classroom 
every one of which should be selected 
by the teacher in terms of his pupils’ 
needs and then strengthened and illu- 
mined by the teacher’s imagination in 
using it with the children. As with the 
reading aids, the authors suggest that 
the listening aids are to be adapted, 
not adopted. 


New Books for Reluctant Readers 


CoLEeMAN, JAMEs C., Frances Ber- 
RES, FRANK M. Hewett, Wii S. 
Briscor. THE DEEP-SEA ADVEN- 


TURE SERIES. San Francisco. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 1959. 
The Sea Hunt, Pp. 72, $1.68. Treasure 
Under the Sea, Pp. 80, $1.76. Subma- 
rine Rescue, Pp. 80, $1.76. 

During the past summer, a large 
group of boys and girls in Oakland 
County, Michigan, found that the new 
DEEP-SEA ADVENTURE SERIES 
offered many interesting stories cen- 
tered around the wonders of the sea 
and the occupational hazards of deep- 
sea diving. The large print, exciting 
and timely illustrations, and suspense- 
laden action were attractive to young 
people with reading problems in the 
elementary as well as the secondary 
school grades. They were pleased to 
find easy reading materials (first, sec- 
ond, and third grade readability level) 
on subjects which had intrigued them 
on TV. They responded to the guid- 
ance of interested teachers who used 
the materials for reading lessons. These 
observations were made in a program 
for reluctant readers conducted by this 
writer. However, it was also noted that 
book bindings were weak and the pages 
tended to come apart with constant use. 

Heavey, Reocrna, and Harriet L. 
Srewarp. TEEN-AGE TALES, Books 
A and B. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company. 1959. Pp. 248 in each book. 
$2.56 each. 

For the many junior and senior high 
school teachers who have been seeking 
stories on a lower readability level than 
TEEN-AGE TALES, Books 1 to 6, 
these two new publications will be most 
welcome. As in the original series, the 
materials are simply written but at a 
third or fourth grade reading level. 
Something happens on every page. The 
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stories are full of life and action about 
people teen-agers know and under- 
stand. This is another attempt to pro- 
vide attractive stories for the limited 
readers in the secondary schools which 
“will hit them where they live.” 


More McGuffey Readers 


LEAVELL, ULLIN W., and ALex M. 
CauGHRAN. Reading With a Purpose. 
American Book Company, 1959, New 
York. Pp. 384. $3.60. Reading for 
Significance. New York, American 
Book Company, 1959. Pp. 432. $3.80. 

The Golden Rule Series has been 
extended to the seventh and eighth 
grades; however, the purpose of these 
new books appears to be different from 
those developed for the elementary 
school. Reading With a Purpose and 
Reading for Significance were designed 
to meet the needs of below-par readers, 
in seventh and eighth grade respective- 
ly, in two ways. First, the stories were 
selected to appeal to the interests of 
junior high school children who were 
capable of reading them in their un- 
adapted form. Second, the stories thus 
selected were then adapted — some to 
the fourth, some to the fifth, some to 
the sixth, and some to the seventh 
grade level. The authors intended to 
provide the below-par reader with 
stories at his level of reading ability 
and at his level of interest. Further, 
through an extensive skill development 
program which follows each story, they 
intended to provide the reader with the 
tools for raising his reading level. 

It appears that Reading With a 
Purpose places most emphasis on word 
recognition and comprehension. On 


the other hand, Reading for Signifi- 
cance includes word recognition but 
emphasizes higher level skills, compre- 
hension, and interpretation. The skill 
program incorporated in these two new 
books is systematic, extensive, and quite 
elaborate. Useful Teacher's Guidebooks 
are available. 


Covering vs. Discovering 
Important Reading Skills 


In recent months, you may have 
received the advertisements of a new 
publisher who has suddenly appeared 
with the provocative materials of a 
bright young man with some big ideas, 
Dr. Morton Botel. A unique feature of 
these new paperbound books is that the 
author does not waste words and space 
covering or explaining what must be 
done to develop an effective reading 
program. He uses a more direct and 
obviously a more useful approach. He 
has endeavored to show teachers how 
to uncover or help young people dis- 
cover and master skills necessary for 
becoming better readers and writers. 
Although the ideas are presented 
sketchily and apparently need more 
illustrations to draw the generalizations 
intended, they deserve the attention of 
the alert reading teacher. 

The author does not provide a simple 
prescription for teaching all children to 
read and spell. His program is suggest- 
ed in terms of some big ideas which 
need to be understood and developed. 
Much is left to the imagination and 
initiative of the creative teacher. 

Dr. Botel’s materials are published 
by Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 
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State College, Pennsylvania. The titles 
include: 


with the development of word analy- 
sis skills. 





How to Teach Reading, Pp.75, $.96. 


This is a manual of suggestions 
and techniques for teaching reading 
in every grade. Much of the text is 
devoted to the Discovery Technique 
which is described as an approach 
used to help students master useful 
rules and principles in phonics and 
structural analysis. The text provides 
the necessary background for the use 
of other titles listed below. 


Dr. Botel contends logically that 
intelligent questioning is potentially 
the most important tool for helping 
students understand and interpret 
what they read. His suggestions for 
“thought starting,” “thoughtful si- 
lent reading,” and “thought develop- 
ment” are most practical and give 
added meaning to the concept of a 
directed reading lesson. 


The Multi-Level Reading Skilltext, 
Pp. 101. $.57. 


Described as an individualized 
activity book for elementary and sec- 
ondary school students, this work- 
book provides a program for learning 
1180 common words which make up 
70 per cent or more of the words 
which appear in the average news- 
paper. In addition, it includes direct- 
ed activities in word attack, word 
meanings, and comprehension. The 
comprehension section is very sketchy 
with few illustrations. Probably this 
material will be most useful with 
those students who need more help 


The Multi-Level Speller, Grades 3- 
12, Pp. 104, $.69, and the Multi- 
Level Speller Guidebook, Pp. 20, 
$.57. 

This workbook and teacher’s guide 
present an interesting, comprehen- 
sive, and individualized spelling pro- 
gram which should lead students to 
the mastery of 3140 words which 
presumably appear in 99 per cent or 
more of the words an average person 
uses in writing. It encourages crea- 
tive writing, extensive reading, word 
files, systematic study of spelling 
demons, and a useful word-study 
method. 


INTERESTING READING 
SERIES: Ten Great Moments in 
Sports, Mary Elizabeth and Mr. 
Lincoln, Buried Gold, The Mystery 
of Broken Wheel Ranch, Great 
Moments in History, Adventure in 
Space. $.87 each. 

This is a series of high interest 
but low grade-level books for the 
reluctant, retarded, or slow-learning 
students in elementary and secondary 
schools. The new series ranges from 
low second to high third grade read- 
ing levels according to the author. 
A twenty-word test at the beginning 
of each book will supply a clue as to 
how it might be used in an instruc- 
tional program. The books are 
paperbound, attractively illustrated; 
and the stories are short. The titles, 
particularly the one on sports, should 


appeal to young people. 





words...sentences... but 
what do they mean? 


help your students to 
understand what they read 
give them practice in 
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Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, Inc., Distributed by RANDOM HOU: 


Published by THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY, Distributed by RANDOM HO 






“BEGINNER Booxs continue to be a breeze of fresh ai 
carrying along children who might otherwise be reluctar 
readers. The books are all lively and literate. I congratulat 
you on them.”—Ruth A. Sonneborn, BANK STREET COLLEG 
OF EDUCATION. Ages 6-9, $1.95 ead 
NEW TITLES 

Cowboy Andy by Edna Walker Chandler, 

illustrated by E. Raymond Kinstler. (B 8 ) 
The Whales Go By 

by Frederick Phleger, illustrated by Paul Galdone. (B § 


Stop That Ball! 
by Mike McClintock, illustrated by Fritz Siebel. (B 14 ( 








Bennett Cerf’s Book of Laughs 
illustrated by Carl Rose (B 11) 

Ann Can Fly by Frederick Phleger, 
illustrated by Robert Lopshire. (B 12) 

You Will Go To The Moon by Mae and Ira Freeman, 
illustrated by Bob Patterson. (B 7) 


1.50 § 












A new series of inexpensive editions of great works 
children’s literature which have been out of print or dif 
cult to obtain in bookstores. Whenever possible, the origi 
illustrations will be used. Phyllis McGinley, W. H. Aude 
and Edmund Wilson are the consulting editors. 5 x 7 
paper over boards, 300 black-and-white illustratio 
throughout, four-color covers. Smythe sewn. 
Ages 8 and up. Coming 04 
Five Children and It by E. Nesbit (E 1) 
The Blue Fairy Book by Andrew Lang (E 2) 
The Princess and the Goblin by George McDonald (E 
Men and Gods by Rex Warner (E 4) 


Wild Animals | Have Known 
by Ernest Thompson Seton (E 5) 


The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale (E 6) 
A Book of Nonsense by Edward Lear (E 7) 


Looking Glass Book of Verse 
edited by Janet Adam-Smith (E 8) 


The Haunted Locking Glass 
12 Ghost Stories edited by Edward Gorey (E 9) 


The Lost World by Arthur Conan Doyle (E 10) 


S 
al 
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4 NEW TITLES 


All About the Jungle by Armstrong Sperry (A 29) 


All About Prehistoric Cave Men 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein (A 30) | 


All About the Ice Age by Patricia Lauber (A 31) 
All About Archaeology by Anne Terry White (A 32) 


Ages 10-14. Oct. $1.95 each 








New, annotated juvenile catalog available on requ@OM HC 
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A new series of exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, retold by 
famous storytellers of today. Printed in large, clear type 
and illustrated in color by outstanding artists. 

For ages 9 to 12. Sept. 
The Gods of Mount Olympus by Robert Penn Warren(Y 1) 
The Golden Fleece by John Gunther (Y 2) 
The Trojan Horse by Shirley Barker (Y 3) 
The Voyages of Ulysses by Clifton Fadiman (Y 4) 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
by Anne Terry White (Y 5) 


Thor's Visit to the Land of the Giants 
by Nancy Wilson Ross (Y¥ 6) 


The Sword of Siegfried by Katharine Scherman {Y 7) 
Robin Hood by Orville Prescott (Y 8) 

Paul Bunyan by Maurice Dolbier (Y 9) 

Cupid, the God of Love by Frances Winwar (Y 10) 


A new series for graduates of Beginner Booxs. Made up 

of simple words and simple sentences, they tell exciting 

stories or present exciting facts. They can be read by 

most third-graders, and will also be enjoyed by older 

brothers and sisters. Illustrated. Oct. $1.95 each 
EASY-TO-READ SCIENCE 

Rocks All Around Us by Anne Terry White. (R 9) 


The Sun, The Moon, and The Stars 
by Mae and Ira Freeman. (R 10) 


In the Days of the Dinosaurs 
by Roy Chapman Andrews. (R 11) 


Simple Machines and How They Work 
by Elizabeth N. Sharp. (R 12) 


Rockets Into Space 
by Alexander L. Crosby and Nancy Larrick. (R 13) 


EASY-TO-READ STORIES 
Adventures at Black Rock Cave by Patricia Lauber. (R 7) 


Old Rosie, the Horse Nobody Understood 
by Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson. (R 8) 


5 NEW LANDMARK BOOKS 
Stonewall Jackson by Jonathan Daniels (86) 
The Battle for the Atlantic by Jay Williams (87) 


The First Transatlantic Cable 
by Adele Gutman Nathan (88) 


The Story of the U. S. Air Force by Robert Loomis (89) 
The Swamp Fox of the Revolution 
by Stewart Holbrook (90) 

5 NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
Chief of the Cossacks by Harold Lamb (W 39) 
The Adventures of Ulysses by Gerald Gottlieb (W 40) 
William the Conqueror by Thomas B. Costain (W 41) 
Jesus of Nazareth by Harry Emerson Fosdick (W 42) 
Julius Caesar by John Gunther (W 43) 

Ages 10-16, Sept. $1.95 each 


on requa@loM HOUSE, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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GLOBE’S Complete 
Reading Skills Program 









Achieving Reading Skills 
Edited 


A specially constructed book of 
readings consisting of fifty brief selec- 
tions, graded in difficulty. Accompa- 
nying exercises and remedial drills 
scientifically devised for practice in 
vocabulary building, word recognition, 
finding picture clues, recalling details, 
finding main idea, drawing inferences, 
and predicting outcomes.* 

Class Price, $1.86 














Effective Reading | 
Successful Reading 


Two purposeful texts for intensive remedial practice in all aspects of reading. Each 
volume is actually three books in one: EFFECTIVE READING includes sections on Reading 
to Learn, Reading for Social Living, and Reading Tests, Drills and Word Games; 
SUCCESSFUL READING contains Reading for Information, Reading for Pleasure, and 
Building Reading Skills. A comprehensive reading program by the same author.* 

Class Price, each $1.86 





Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 










Better Reading Gainsburg and Spector 


A volume designed for developmental reading. Provides instruction and practice 
in skimming, finding the central idea, recognizing details, making inferences, and 
composing key sentences and paragraphs. Includes abundant illustrative material for 
training in thoughtful reading.* Class Price, $1.98 


Word Study for Improved Reading =. Allen Robbins 


A workbook full of vital exercise material designed to remedy shortcomings in word 
recognition. Attention is focused on words—combining the virtues of traditional drill 


with the most modern approach to a functional study of our living anne. 
Class Price, $.99 








Making Friends with Words Julian M. Drachman 


An informative and entertaining text designed to put students at ease in the world 
of words. Combines subject matter from the various areas in the language arts with 
intensive vocabulary building, phonics, and word study exercises. Class Price, $1.98 


*Answer Keys Available Ask for catalogue and approval copie 














175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ..w york 10, 





PRINT IN BINDING 








Reading Te acher : 


AGATHA TOWNSEND 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Consultant, Educational Records Bureau 


How to Read About 
Developmental Reading 


Basic research in reading has a 
timeliness which is independent of 
date of publication or year of formu- 
lation. Does this seem unlikely? 
Times change, and so do children. 
TV changes its face. We are often 
told that the satellite age has modi- 
fied the demands made on the critical 
reading skills of youth and adult. 
New books appear, and newer meth- 
ods of class organization. But these 
events do not obscure other occur- 
rences which constantly provide new 
audiences to study and evaluate re- 
search which has already proved its 
lasting importance. Learning to read 
is still new for each pupil in each 
school, and new teachers are trained. 
As Alex Caughran has remarked: 
“Our professional texts on the teach- 
ing of reading point to the impor- 
tance of children’s bringing to read- 
ing a rich background of experience. 
It is equally important for the 
teacher of reading to bring a rich 
background of information to her 
teaching.””* 


*Quoted in Reading in Action (Nancy 
Larrick, Ed.) , International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings, Volume 2, 
1957, p. 155. 
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Perhaps nothing underlines more 
clearly the need to keep basic re- 
search available than does the rapid 
growth of offerings in developmental 
reading for junior and senior high 
school pupils. Elementary school 
teachers of reading are modest 
enough about their training. They 
often feel keenly that their instruction 
in this field occupied far too little 
time in their education. The secon- 
dary school teachers in these new 
programs are more than modest— 
they are often frantic! Demand has 
far outstripped the supply of trained 
reading teachers. English depart- 
ments, which are apt to bear the 
brunt of the request for teachers, are 
usually staffed with specialists in the 
fields of literature, writing, and 
rhetoric, but few of these are, as yet, 
specialists in the teaching of reading. 
For these teachers, as well as those 
receiving formal training in reading 
before they start out in the field, a 
foundation of familiarity with basic 
research should be an absolute re- 
quirement. Lacking this, secondary 
school programs would be greatly 
delayed. If the secondary school 
reading people are well acquainted 
with both the theoretical and prac- 
tical findings of the last decades, 
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needless duplication of study can be 
avoided and secondary school re- 
search can proceed where it should— 
with the frontier investigations de- 
manded as practice is extended. 

It is the purpose of this column to 
present a brief bibliography of re- 
search reviews and references. These 
items do not, in themselves, give an 
adequate picture of the findings, but 
they represent listings which can 
guide the reader into the fields of 
greatest interest to him. All of them 
include discussions and summaries of 
the research reviewed, and they are 
critical, thus providing some setting 
for the studies in the history of read- 
ing teaching — a valuable source of 
perspective — and they are without 
exception carefully constructed to 
represent helpful sources. 

The first set of research bibliogra- 
phies to be mentioned constitute 
series which are almost unique in the 
field. These three series of reviews 
appearing periodically endeavor to 
list virtually all available studies 
which can be classified as research. 
First in importance of the compre- 
hensive lists is undoubtedly the com- 
pilation made by Dr. William S. 
Gray and published annually in the 
Journal of Educational Research 
(9). When these installments are 
read as they should be, working back 
and forth from the summary to the 
annotated bibliography, they provide 
not only a picture of the trends in 
research from year to year, but pro- 
vocative insights into the value of the 
findings, pertinent questions ignored 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
listing at the end of this article. 


or uncovered by the students, and 
valuable comments on the nature of 
the problems in the field. A second 
series which now provides listings for 
over twenty-five years has been issued 
by the Educational Records Bureau. 
The two volumes by Traxler and 
Townsend (17, 18) cover research 
from 1940. The third series is in- 
cluded in volumes of the Review 
of Educational Research. Recent 
surveys which are representative 
of this series are listed under the 
names of the compilers. Davis (4) 
prepared a review in 1952 of high 
school and college studies. Gilbert 
and Holmes (8) divided the field in 
1955 with Sheldon (14). The former 
covered those research articles which 
dealt with the psychology of reading, 
while Sheldon discussed studies in 
instruction. McCullough (12) con- 
tributed the latest review in 1958. It 
should be remarked that while there 
is a good deal of duplication in the 
bibliographies of these three series, 
familiarity with all three should be 
established. A study of the summaries 
reveals the differences in approach 
of the series, and a certain propor- 
tion of each list supplements the 
coverage of the others. References to 
secondary school programs are in- 
cluded in all. 

Another type of publication which 
is of major help is the review of 
research dealing with a particular 
phase of developmental reading. A 
group of such reviews was published 
by The English Journal in 1957-58: 
John DeBoer (5) discussed research 
about reading and the student, and 
included an unusually clear section 
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on individual differences; Margaret 
Early (6) discussed the nature of 
successful reading programs; Helen 
Hanlon (10) listed and evaluated 
materials for teaching. Two reports 
of a symposium on unsolved prob- 
lems in reading, which continually 
emphasize both existing and needed 
research, were published by Elemen- 
tary English in 1954; the reports 
were edited by Betts (2) and Harris 
(11). The Journal of Developmental 
Reading, as its name implies, offers 
a forum for publication in this area. 

The reading teacher should also 
be on the lookout for special studies 
in pamphlet form. An illustration of 
this type of review is the well-known 
and useful booklet written by Leo 
Fay (7) on high school reading; this 
is one of the group currently issued 
by the American Educational Re- 
search Association in cooperation 
with the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA. 

As developmental reading pro- 
grams expand, they are treated more 
often in the annual conferences with 
which the profession of teaching is 
so clearly characterized. While the 
papers which report on the confer- 
ences are sometimes subject to limi- 
tations typical of papers designed to 
be spoken rather than read, original 
research is also represented. An ex- 
cellent example of a conference 
paper is Artley’s (1) discussion of 
skill-building materials for the junior 
high school level in the report of the 
third International Reading Associa- 
tion conference. Such an article, in 
addition to its immediate practical 
application, provides the basis for 


research in evaluating the materials 
mentioned; moreover, this particular 
report is one of the few analytical 
summaries of such teaching materials 
which has yet appeared. In addition 
to the IRA conference, the teacher 
should be encouraged to follow the 
reports of other meetings such as the 
Annual Conference on Reading at 
the University of Chicago (summa- 
rized in the series of Supplementary 
Educational Monographs published 
by the University), and the South- 
west Reading Conference. 

It is far beyond the scope of this 
brief survey to discuss the many 
books on the teaching of reading. As 
a group, these often provide the 
teacher’s introduction to research in 
reading as well as to principles and 
practice. The bibliographies are help- 
ful in somewhat the same way as are 
the specialized lists given with jour- 
nal articles. Much of the job of 
classifying the studies consulted has 
already been done for the teacher 
who is otherwise puzzled at the task 
of finding research on just the line 
in which he is interested. (The effort 
to produce a readable title sometimes 
leaves the audience in the dark about 
content.) However, in addition to 
recommending these texts as starting 
points for further reading, this col- 
umn should include specific mention 
of at least one book which differs in 
character from the usual textbook. 
Causey (3) in The Reading Teach- 
er’s Reader has quite clearly espoused 
our own point of view about the 
lasting character of reading research. 
This book of extracts from many 
research reports also meets some of 
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the needs of the teacher whose in- 
service education is pursued in the 
evening after the dishes are washed, 
in living room rather than college 
library. 

A summary of this column might 
well take the form of a review of 
some of these sources mentioned. 
Instead, it will take advantage of 
this space to record a few impressions 
gained in consulting the lists which 
have been included in the bibliogra- 
phy. The first and strongest impres- 
sion is this: prolific as we have been 
in our publication of research, more 
is needed. The occasion for this col- 
umn was the recognition of the new 
audience for research which is pro- 
vided by the extension of reading 
programs, involving pupils at higher 
levels and teachers new to the field. 
Most of the new programs are devel- 
opmental in emphasis. It is not cer- 
tain that publication to date has kept 
up with this new audience. 

Many authors, it seems, assume 
that certain generalizations based on 
long study of elementary school pro- 
grams can be carried over with equal 
soundness to the higher grades. Such 
generalizations should be checked 
experimentally and rigorously. At the 
present time, it still seems correct to 
echo Traxler’s comment in his review 
of studies from 1945 to 1953 (18, 
p. 88), “There was comparatively 
little actual research on the values of 
developmental reading during this 
period.” 

The second conclusion is a special 
aspect of the first. We have noted a 
dearth of research on basic assump- 
tions and evaluations. There is 


another serious requirement — for 
research on the newer teaching ma- 
terials and their use. Naturally, the 
publishers of textbooks have been 
quick to prepare for new markets. 
The summary by Artley (1) men- 
tioned above identifies at least five 
types of materials ranging from 
single- and multiple-book series of 
either workbook or textbook type to 
materials written into content texts 
which also seek to develop study and 
reading skills. Many of these materi- 
als have not yet been tried out under 
sound experimental conditions. The 
guides for such investigations exist, 
not only in Artley’s speech, but in 
non-evaluative lists like Textbooks in 
Print (16), which gives an appalling 
glimpse into the magnitude of the 
problem, and in lists which have 
already been winnowed and weighed, 
like those in Spache’s Good Reading 
for Poor Readers (15). 


In a word, the work is not yet 
done. It is to be hoped, of course, 
that the new programs will make the 
task of the reviewer more and more 
difficult. Such a result will be all to 
the good if it comes from studies 
which are carefully conceived and 
prosecuted and which build sounder 
programs and better readers. 
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GOOD REASONS 


why all teachers concerned 
with the teaching of reading 
will want to see the 


Royal 
Road 


Readers 


The Royal Road Readers are based 
upon the Phonic Word Method. 


Experience has shown that this 
method gives children confidence 
in their ability to read and makes 
them keen to do so. 


After using Book 1 a child has a 
fluent reading vocabulary of as 
many as 400 words. 


The full course is carefully graded 
and the supplementaries provide 
additional reading matter. 


MAIN COURSE 


Book | 


50 cents 


Books 2A and 3A (for infants) and 

Books 2 and 3 (for juniors) 40 cents each 
Books 4, 5, 6 and 7 45 cents each 
Books 8 and 9 50 cents each 


SUPPLEMENTARIES 
First Companion Books $1.10 per set of 8 


Miniatures 


60 cents per set of 8 


Question Time Books 


75 cents per set of 4 


Teachers’ Book 60 cents 


May we send you inspection copies of 
these attractive books? 


Write to: Dept. M.W. 


42 William IV Street 
London, W.C. 2, England 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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3 Popular Texts from Prentice-Hall... 


Power and Speed in 


Reading 
by DORIS WILCOX GILBERT 
University of California 





Reading Skills 


by WILLIAM D. BAKER 
State University of New York 





Reading and Vocabulary 


Development, 2nd Ed. 


by CHRISTIAN O. WEBER 
Wells College 





Fast-paced and flexible, this text offers a 
class-tested program for reading improve- 
ment. It combines exercise in vocabulary, 
perception, and interpretation with inter- 
esting and challenging reading matter. 
Preliminary and final tests, inventories and 
guides serve as progress gauges and enable 
the student to arrive at an accurate self- 
diagnosis. Other learning aids include lists 
of common affixes and roots, a list of 
important library reference works and lists 
of readable books. Keys to exercises, a 
conversion table and a series of progress 
charts simplify grading and the gown we 
of the reading proficiency of your students 


246 pp. * Pub. 1956 © Paper bound 
Text Price $3.75 


A workbook of systematic, timed exercises 
which help to double students’ reading 
rate and eye! increase their comprehen- 
sion. Each 1,000-word reading exercise is 
followed by questions which test the stu- 
dents’ comprehension of what they have 
read. Part One deals with the basic read- 
ing skills which will assist your students 
with everyday assignments. A graph is 
provided at the back of the book to record 
the students’ yg oe er in speed and 
comprehension. Application exercises for 
each chapter enable students to practice 
the principles of skillful reading which 
the various chapters set forth. 


120 pp. © Pub. 1953 @ Text price $2.75 


This text features additional practice exer- 
cises designed to develop reading speed 
and accuracy. Based on the theory that 
gains in reading skill inevitably involve a 
owing mastery of vocabulary, the text 
integrates a series of vocabulary studies 
with sets of reading exercises. All new 
words are repeated in the contexts of the 
reading exercises to clarify their meanin 
and usage and to facilitate their recall. 
Moving progressively from phrase reading 
to the reading of essays, the exercises are 
designed to develop the basic mental func- 
tions involved in effective reading. A sepa- 
rate, 16-page Teacher’s Manual is available. 


168 pp. * Pub. 1956 © Paper bound 
Text price $2.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 














ee PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Once in a while a man 


hits something really big — and 


it can change his whole perspective. 


A change in perspective — that’s what happens when reluctant 
readers meet Teen-Age Tales. Slow readers and resistant readers 
suddenly find themselves sitting down with a book — and liking it. 
The stories in Teen-Age Tales are all short. They move quickly. 


They mirror teen-age interests. They make readers where none 
existed before. 


STRANG, ROBERTS, HEAVEY, BARBE, STEWART, MELNIK 


Teen-Age Tales 


Books 1-6. Fifth-Sixth Grade Reading Level 
Books A and B. Third Grade Reading Level 


C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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| What Other Magazines Say 
oe About READING 


MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 


Eastern Michigan University 


MarTIN, JOHN. “Reading Attitudes 
— Whose Headache?” Elementary 
School Journal, April, 1959. 

The writer of this article advocates 
that parents cooperate in helping chil- 
dren to form favorable attitudes toward 
school and teachers’ methods of in- 
struction by refraining from negative 
comment about these in children’s 
hearing; that the school take responsi- 
bility for providing success in reading 
experiences by providing material suit- 
able to each child’s level of reading 
skill; and that teachers carry on con- 
tinuous evaluation of reading skills and 
pupil growth in order to improve their 
own effectiveness. 


NorMAN, R. D., and DALEy, 
Marvin F. “Comparative Personality 
Adjustment of Superior and Inferior 
Readers.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 50, No. 1, February, 
1959. 

The experimenters compared two 
groups of sixth grade boys. A group 
one standard deviation above grade 
level in the California Achievement 
Test was compared with a group one 
standard deviation below grade level. 
Children of Spanish language back- 
ground were excluded. IQs ranged be- 
tween 84 and 116 on the California 


Test of Mental Maturity. The mean 
difference in reading ability between 
the two groups was 4.2 grades. The 
mean non-language IQ of the 42 good 
readers was 106, that of the 41 poor 
readers 99. Personality was assessed by 
the use of the California Test of Per- 
sonality, and reading help on this test 
was made available to the poor readers. 
Personality adjustment of the two 
groups was found to differ quantita- 
tively but not in pattern. Superior 
readers achieved significantly higher 
adjustment scores in all parts of the 
test. The experimenter reports that his 
findings agree with those of Tabarlet, 
reported here in the April, 1959, issue. 


Hace, D. S., and Stroup, J. B. 
“Reading Proficiency and Intelligence 
Scores, Verbal and Non-Verbal.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, Vol. 52, 
No. 7, March, 1959. 

Eight hundred pupils, the entire 
ninth grade population of ten schools 
in northeastern Iowa, were the subjects 
for this study. Tests used were the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, the 
Pressey Reading Rate and Comprehen- 
sion Test and the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. The verbal section of the L-T 
was found to show much higher cor- 
relations with the reading and skills 
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tests than the non-verbal part, though 
all the tests were significantly corre- 
lated. Probably some of the abilities 
measured by reading rate and compre- 
hension tests are also measured by the 
non-verbal intelligence test. In discuss- 
ing their previous finding that the non- 
verbal IQ of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children has been found to 
correlate with reading achievement 
about as highly as the non-verbal IQ 
of that test, and that two of the non- 
verbal subtests correlated with reading 
more highly than any of the verbal 
tests, they nevertheless conclude that at 
all levels of reading proficiency, group 
verbal intelligence test scores give a 
somewhat better prediction of aca- 
demic achievement than do the non- 
verbal group scores. They raise the 
question of whether there is any justi- 
fication for administering non-verbal 
group intelligence tests at all in school- 
wide testing procedures, although they 
do not question the value of these tests 
in clinical psychological testing. 


Bioomer, R. G. “Level of Abstrac- 
tion As a Function of Modifier Load.” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
52, No. 7, March, 1959. 

This paper discusses a method for 
evaluating the abstraction level of writ- 
ten materials. The experimenter had 
found, in a previous study, that the 
relative complexity of a word is related 
to its difficulty and its length. In the 
study here described he tested the 


hypothesis that the difficulty of reading 
materials is related to the modifier load, 
the length of modifiers and the dis- 
criminability of the modifiers in a 
reading passage. 


Reading materials 


from six basal readers, primer to sixth 
grade level, were used. Among the 
findings are: Mature readers and 
children differ in their demands on 
material for precision and specific in- 
formation. . . . Difficulty of reading 
materials is a function of the familiarity 
of words used and also of the arrange- 
ment of these words. . . . The more 
specifically the author uses a word, 
regardless of its familiarity, the more 
difficult comprehension becomes. . . 
The number of modifiers increases as 
reading grade level increases. 
Modifiers become more difficult to dis- 
criminate as the reading grade level 
increases . . . and as written material 
becomes more abstract, it tends to 
become more specific. 


HABERLAND, JoHN. “A Comparison 
of Listening Tests with Standardized 
Tests.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 52, No. 8, April, 1959. 

Three standardized listening tests 
were administered to 110 college fresh- 
men, and the scores compared with 
scores on two standardized group tests 
of intelligence, two standardized read- 
ing tests, and the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule. After reporting the 
intercorrelations, the experimenter 
comments that while the tests of listen- 
ing do not agree closely with each 
other, there was a marked relationship 
between the intelligence measures and 
listening ability. The subjects were 
studied in two groups, one of students 
in regular English courses, the others in 
a reading improvement course. For the 
good readers, those in regular classes, 
there was no relationship between lis- 
tening test scores and academic ratings, 
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but close agreement was found between 
scores on listening tests and academic 
ratings for the students in the reading 
improvement course. 


Fry, Epwarp. “A Reading Clinic 
Reports Its Results and Methods.” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
52, No. 8, April, 1959. 

The subjects of this evaluation are 
202 children seen at the reading clinic 
of Loyola University at Los Angeles 
during fifteen consecutive months — 
two regular semesters and two summer 
sessions. Summer attendance required 
100 minutes daily for five weeks; the 
winter session required two hours a 
week for fifteen weeks in addition to 
each child’s regular school attendance. 
Grade placements ranged from second 
through twelfth, the mean being 6.1. 
The mean IQ was 99.6 and the range 
63 to 140, but the usual requirement 
of the clinic is an IQ of 90 on a non- 
verbal intelligence test, and there were 
few under 90 or above 110. Evaluation 
was by means of the Gray Oral Read- 
ing Paragraphs and a poll of parent 
opinion on the value of attendance at 
the clinic. 

The diagnostic pattern of the clinic 


is outlined and methods of teaching 


briefly discussed under the headings 
Psychological, Vocabulary Instruction, 
Correctly Graded Reading Materials, 
Word Attack, Comprehension, Speed. 
Teaching was carried on in pairs of 
children matched approximately for 
reading level and chronological age. 
The average child gained about one 
year per session, summer or half-year. 
About twenty per cent made negligible 
gains, but the experimenter points out 


that the Gray Oral Paragraphs fre- 
quently give no score to children read- 
ing below second grade level. The clinic 
is estimated to be unsuccessful with 
about five per cent of cases. About 
thirty-one per cent score gains of 1.2 
years or more per session. Children are 
usually seen for only one session ; fifteen 
to twenty per cent are re-admitted for 
a second session. 

Of sixty parents responding to the 
questionnaire, fifty per cent felt that 
their child’s reading was greatly im- 
proved, and thirty-one per cent noted 
some improvement. Of forty respond- 
ents, ninety-two per cent said their 
child’s attitude had improved. 


Bear, Daviv E. “Phonics for First 
Grade, A Comparison of Two Meth- 
ods.” Elementary School Journal, April 
1959. 

The two methods are the synthetic 
method, in which beginning phonics is 
first presented by means of individual 
letter sounds and then progresses to 
larger units, and the analytic method, 
first advocated by Gates as the “intrin- 
sic method,” in which children are led 
inductively from whole word recogni- 
tion to the recognition of common 
letter-sound components in known sight 
words. 

In this experiment, carried on over 
the first grade year, seven classes com- 
prised the experimental group which 
was taught phonics by the synthetic 
method, while seven other classes acted 
as a control group, taught by an ana- 
lytic method as directed in the teacher’s 
manual of a basal reader, not identified. 
The experimental group used the same 
reader, but instead of its manual, 
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teachers used for phonics instruction 
Lippincott’s Reading with Phonics 
Grade One, three workbooks, phonic 
picture cards, word-building letters, 
and a detailed instruction manual for 
the teachers. The two groups were 
regarded as matched. Mean class size 
was twenty-seven. The experimental 
group was taught by teachers who had 
volunteered to participate in the study, 
and an attempt was made to match 
these with teachers for the control 
groups. 

The Gates Primary Tests were used 
in January. At that time the two meth- 
ods were found to be equally effective. 
The following May another form of the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests was ad- 
ministered, and in addition the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test, the Durrell 
Ear-for-Sounds Test, and the Durrell 
Test of Visual Discrimination. This 
time the experimental group was supe- 
rior in reading, word-picture perform- 
ance and the ear-for-sounds test. There 
was no significant difference between 
the groups in the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, the word-meanings 
test or the visual discrimination test. 

For children with IQ’s below 101 on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity 
the differences between the two groups 
were not quite clear-cut, but they were 
probably significant for the three sub- 
tests of the Gates Primary Reading 
Test. For the children with IQ’s be- 
tween 101 and 120 the scores were 
significantly superior for the synthetic 
method group. For children with IQ’s 


over 120 the differences between the 
groups were small, and in only one, the 
ear-for-sounds test, was this difference 
significant. 

The experimenter suggests a follow- 
up study after three or more years of 
instruction. 


Root, SHELDON L., Jr. “Children’s 
Literature and Children’s Literacy.” 
Elementary English, May, 1959. 

This splendid article attempts to 
bridge the deep chasm long existent 
between the points of view of the 
specialist in children’s literature and 
the specialist in reading and reading 
problems. Whereas the first has been 
“content-centered” and has placed the 
“children’s classic” in the category of 
sacred cows, the second has been equal- 
ly and obstinately “child-centered” 
until no rapprochement was possible. 
Dr. Root points out the importance of 
individual differences in interest and 
in reading ability and the value of 
individualized reading programs for 
developing appreciation of children’s 
literature. He urges the broadening of 
the definitions of literature and literate 
to include multi-media experiences, 
and the inclusion of these experiences 
in the curriculum as well as reading 
experience. I cannot resist quoting his 
gloriously common-sense statement, 
“The teacher needs . . . to understand 
that anything which will help lead the 
child toward multi-media literacy is 
legitimate content-matter for the school 
curriculum.” 





For new horizons in reading .. . 


Second Edition The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1 through 6 Betts and Welch 
Story Books ¢ Study Books ¢ Teacher’s Guides (also available in Teacher’s Editions) 


The reading series 
that teaches your pupils to think! 


Based on the all-important consideration of 
individual differences, The ABC Betts Basic 
Readers challenge all pupils and frustrate 
none. Children take an interest in what they 
are doing because they are learning to do it 
well. They learn to read without difficulty 
because they master phonic and other word- 
learning skills. And, they can give their atten- 
tion to ideas rather than to words because 
they learn to think — the ultimate goal of the 
Betts reading-study program. 


Through the storybooks, studybooks, and 
teacher’s guides, The ABC Betts Basic 
Readers, Second Edition, continually build 
and enlarge upon the pupil’s reading interests, 
upon his ability to use and interpret words, 
and upon his power to think in all situations. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PRESENTING 


. . « « « New and Exciting Materials 


for the improvement of 


READING and SPELLING 


MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools of Bucks County 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 


An Individualized Spelling Program for All Grades 


THE FIRST DICTIONARY AND MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 
Grades 1 and 22... 
THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 


Grades 3 to 12 


THE MULTI-LEVEL GUIDEBOOK 


THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 


High Interest—Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary and Secondary Grades 


TEN GREAT MOMENTS IN SPORTS 
MARY ELIZABETH AND MR. LINCOLN 
BURIED GOLD 
GREAT MOMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY ) COMING 
THE MYSTERY OF BROKEN WHEEL RANCH SOON ! 
EXCITING JOBS 
(Other titles in preparation) 
All Readers priced atu... 














MULTI-LEVEL READING SKILLTEXT 
An Individualized Activity Book.....cccccccccsesccsesssessinsssmessemesianee 


HOW TO TEACH READING 


*Plus postage on all books. 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 South Alien Street State College, Pennsylvania 








Awards 


Just to get caught up — in June, 
Elizabeth George Speare was award- 
ed the Newbery Medal for The 
Witch of Blackbird Pond (Houghton 
Mifflin). Mrs. Speare writes from 
her knowledge of young people 
gained through living with her own 
teen-age children and those she 
teaches in her English classes. To 
learn more about how Mrs. Speare 
came to write the book and some- 
thing of her personality, read the 
article by Mary Silva Cosgrave, 
“Elizabeth George Speare—Newbery 
Award Winner,” Junior Libraries, 
April, 1959, pages 1-2. 

Barbara Cooney received the Cal- 
decott Medal for Chanticleer and the 
Fox (Crowell). You can meet the 
artist in “Barbara Cooney Wins 
Caldecott Medal,” by Elizabeth M. 
Riley, Junior Libraries, April, 1959, 
pages 3-4. 

Oklahoma has established an 
award similar to the Kansas William 
Allen White Award and the Vermont 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. 
About 14,000 children took part in 
selecting Old Yeller by Fred Gipson 
to receive the first Sequoyah Chil- 
dren’s Book Award, which was pre- 
sented at the annual conference of 
the Oklahoma Library Association. 


Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


University of Pennsylvania 


Children from fourth grade through 
the ninth grade vote on the “best 
book,” from a master list selected by 
a committee of representatives of the 
sponsoring organizations. 

Old Yeller was also the recipient 
of the William Allen White Award. 
Over 54,000 Kansas children voted 
this year. 

Hundreds of teachers and students 
will be glad to know that the Con- 
stance Linsay Skinner Award for 
1959 was given to May Hill Arbuth- 
not and to Marchette Chute. The 
award is given annually by the 
Women’s National Book Association 
to a living American woman who has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
our culture through books. No one 
can estimate the influence these two 
women have had in acquainting 
school children with our literary 
heritage. 


NDEA Books 


Books selected by publishers as 
those of special value in stimulating 
interest in foreign languages, in 
mathematics, and in science are 
found in check lists titled, “Books 
to Implement the National Defense 
Act.” The lists on foreign languages 
and mathematics are in the April 
1959 issue of Junior Libraries, and 
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an extensive list of science books is 
in the May 1959 issue. The major 
purpose is to indicate books useful in 
“developing students’ awareness.” 


Title, author, and publisher are 
given for each book, and in most 
entries the price is included. The 
titles are classified under major head- 
ings, with sub-headings indicating 
children’s books and adult books. 
Examples of the headings under 
science are: Archeology and Anthro- 
pology, Atomic Energy, Biography 
and History, Chemistry, Electronics, 
Flying, International Geophysical 
Year, and Radar. 

Another bibliography lists chil- 
dren’s books on science by subject 
matter. Mathew F. Dessel and Her- 
bert H. Wong, Science Books 1958. 
Fearon Publishing Company, 14 
pages, illustrated, $0.75. 


Science Service, in conducting the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
and the National Science Fairs, has 
found that the majority of the win- 
ners developed interest in science be- 
fore they entered junior high school. 
The service is initiating a traveling 
elementary science library program 
in the fall of 1959 to be made avail- 
able to 1,000 selected elementary and 
preparatory schools, especially schools 
giving particular attention to the 
gifted student. 

In the fourth annual Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Award for Chil- 
dren’s Books, the selection for the 
best children’s science book was 
Elizabeth K. Cooper’s Science in 
Your Own Back Yard (Harcourt 
Brace and Company). The selection 


of the best science book for youth is 
Elements of the Universe, written by 
Glenn T. Seaborg and Evan G. 
Valens, and published by E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 


Book Clubs 


The beginning of the school year 
is an appropriate time to call the 
attention of readers to the book clubs 
of Scholastic Book Services. There 
are three plans to supply paper- 
bound books for pupils: Arrow Book 
Club for grades four, five and six; 
Teen-Age Book Club for grades 
seven through twelve; and Readers’ 
Choice for grades four through 


twelve. 


All plans offer a variety of paper- 
bound books for twenty-five cents 
and thirty-five cents. For details 
write to: Scholastic Book Services, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 

Parents’ Magazine has established 
a book club for beginning readers. 
Club members receive one book a 
month at sizable discounts and a 
bonus offering for membership. This 
club is in addition to the Parents’ 
Magazine Book Club which has been 
offering books for various age levels. 


Children’s Book Week 


It is time to start planning for 
Children’s Book Week, November 
1-7. The chairman for 1959 is Jean 
Karl, of Abingdon Press. For infor- 
mation and publicity material, write 
to The Children’s Book Council, 
Inc., 50 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, New York. 
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Traveling Science Library 


For the first time this year, the 
traveling science library service ad- 
ministered by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
has been extended to include elemen- 
tary schools as well as secondary and 
preparatory schools. Supported by 
an annual grant from the National 


Science Foundation, the program 
circulates selected groups of books on 
a rotation basis so that each school 
gets one-fourth of them at a time. 
For details and a booklet, “Facts 
About the A.A.A\S.,”. write to 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
- ee ok 





Sheldon, William D. and Braam, 
Leonard S. “Reading Improvement 
for Men and Women in Industry”. 
Syracuse University Press, 1959. 

This book is designed to help ma- 
ture adults become more effective 
readers. The program is scheduled 
to cover a period of thirteen weeks. 

Emphasis is placed upon the de- 
velopment of flexible reading habits 
where rate is governed by the de- 
clared purpose of the reader. Activi- 
ties are structured to call attention 
to the varying demands of reading 
material that is met in the business 
and industrial world. 

In addition to a self-administered 
pre and post test for reading flexi- 
bility, there are sequential vocabulary 
drills. In these activities the reader 
is directed to consider the value and 
function of those words that he reads 
and writes. 

In part five is included a summary 
and suggestions for continued im- 
provement in reading skills. 

Shaw, Phillip B. and Townsend, 
Agatha. “College Reading Manual 
for Class and Individual Training”. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1959. (Price, $3.75; 237 
pages) 

The development of reading skill 
necessary for college work is the goal 
of this manual. 

The student is directed to note 
two kinds of reading demand. In 
type I he is called on to read for the 
main idea of a selection. In type II 
he is directed to master both the 
main idea and the supporting details. 

Another feature of this manual is 
the arrangement of selections in 
terms of subject matter — English, 
social science, and science. 


London, England Conference 


London’s County Hall is the place 
where the National Conference on 
the Backward Child will be held on 
April 27-28-29, 1960. It is hoped 
that this Conference will be inte- 
grated with World Health Year. Sir 
Cyril Burt will be participating in 
the opening along with Sir Ronald 
Gould, World President of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Teachers 
Organizations. 














JUST PUBLISHED THIS SUMMER 


and already widely discussed as the “first major report that’s 
come along in years on an important study of the physiological 
causes of reading disability.” 











THE NATURE OF READING DISABILITY 
by Smith and Carrigan 


Because the correlates of reading disability are so numerous and varied, 
Smith and Carrigan reasoned that perhaps the cause or causes of reading 
disability also contribute to other problems. They moved oi to a search for 
the substratum of reading disability; the trail led to nerve transmission and, 
from there, to the complex relationships among the ductless glands. 


Using the investigating techniques of psychology and medicine with many 
individuals with reading problems, the authors arrived at a three-dimensional 
chemical model of reading disability. They found that both reading symptoms 
and more general behavioral and morphological characteristics vary with 
placement on the three dimensions — and that a combination of medical 
treatment and teaching commonly results in substantial reading gains and 
improved behavior 


The Nature of Reading Disability is indeed a ‘‘major report’ on an ‘important 
study.”’ If you are professionally concerned with recent research in this 
field, you'll surely want to study the Smith-Carrigan report. The coupon is 
for your convenience. 











HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY HB] SCHOOL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


| wish to order copy(ies) of The Nature of Reading Disability. 

[) | am enclosing a check for the $4.50 net price per book. (We'll pay postage) 

[] Please bill at $4.50 net price per book (with slight postage charge added) 
BILL TO | SHIP TO 

Name 


Schoo 





Address 








City 





State 














IRA Membership Standards 


by Cartes T. LETSON 


HE MEMBERSHIP Standards 

Committee of the International 
Reading Association was appointed 
in June of 1958. At that time the 
president pointed out that although 
IRA claims in its by-laws to be a 
professional organization, it has no 
professional requirements or stand- 
ards for its members. “Anyone inter- 
ested in reading” may become a 
member. Furthermore, IRA lacks 
any standards of ethical behavior in 
reading that might serve as a guide 
to practicing members. 

The committee was asked to ex- 
plore possible standards that might 
be established and the relationship 
of these to state certification require- 
ments and teacher-training programs 
in reading. President Spache wrote 
that the setting up of such standards 
would result in “greater public and 
professional recognition of the sig- 
nificance of IRA membership, and 
of the work of the reading specialist.” 

There are many persons who also 
feel that the time has come for IRA 
to assume a more active role in estab- 
lishing standards for its members and 
for the profession as a whole. With 
reading holding so prominent a spot 
in the public eye as it does today, the 
association is in an especially favor- 
able position to work for higher 
standards and better status for teach- 


CHAIRMAN 
MEMBERSHIP STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 


ers of reading. Lacking these, the 
organization and the profession stand 
to suffer increasingly from malprac- 
tices in the field of reading. 

In a 1957 publication, Professional 
Organizations in American Educa- 
tion, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (NEA-American Association 
of School Administrators) said this 
in support of increased membership 
standards for education associations: 

Every organization in the teach- 
ing profession must be concerned 
with the standards which deter- 
mine its own membership, for the 
members will in the last analysis 
determine the policies and the 
program of the organization. Since 
every professional organization is 
worthy of public confidence be- 
cause of its ability to advance the 
profession, it follows that only fully 
qualified members of the profes- 
sion should be in a position to 
influence organizational policy. 

The committee examined the 

charges to it and after exploring 
possible ways of establishing stand- 
ards of professional competence in 
the field of reading, arrived at the 
following proposals: 
(1) Minimum Standards for Read- 
ing Specialists, and (2) Code of 
Ethics. 

These were presented in a com- 
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mittee report to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the International Reading 
Association at the Toronto meeting. 
The board accepted the report and 
authorized the presentation of the 
proposals to the membership through 
THE READING TEACHER. Members 
are invited to send their comments 
and suggestions to Dr. Charles T. 
Letson, Chairman, Membership 
Standards Committee, care of the 
International Reading Association, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


Proposal One 


The committee recommends the 
following minimum standards of 
training and experience for specialists 
in the field of reading. The commit- 
tee recognizes that many positions 
involving added responsibilities will 
necessitate training and experience 
above and beyond these minimum 
standards. These are a means toward 
establishing standards of competency, 
although they are not in them- 
selves necessarily an indication of 
competence. 


Minimum Standards for 
Reading Specialists: 


1. A minimum of three years of 
successful teaching and/or clin- 
ical experience. 


ho 


. A master’s degree or its equiva- 
lent of 30 graduate hours in 
reading and related areas as 
indicated below: 


a. A minimum of 12 semester 


hours in graduate-level read- 
ing courses, with at least one 
course in each of the follow- 
ing areas of reading: 


(1) Foundation or survey 
course 

(2) Diagnosis and 
correction of reading 
difficulties 


(3) Clinical or laboratory 
practicum 


b. At least one graduate-level 
course in each of the follow- 
ing content areas: 


(1) Measurement and/or 
evaluation 

(2) Personality and/or 
mental hygiene 

(3) Educational psychology 


c. The remainder of semester 
hours to be in reading and / 
or related areas. 


OR 


Present evidence of professional 
activity over a period of at least 
five years in one or more of the 
following areas: training teachers 
of reading; providing recognized 
clinical or instructional reading 
services; supervising reading pro- 
grams; providing guidance and 
leadership in the field of reading 
through speaking, writing, and/or 
conducting research. 


Note: One year after adoption, 
minimum standards will obtain ex- 
cept in special cases at the discrimi- 
nation of the committee. 
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Proposal Two 


In establishing standards for the 
association, the committee early rec- 
ognized the need for a code of ethics. 
Of this, Lieberman says: 


A generally accepted character- 
istic of a profession is a code of 
ethics which is formulated, inter- 
preted, and enforced by the pro- 
fessional group itself. Such codes 
serve many purposes. They pro- 
vide the basis for distinguishing 
scrupulous from unscrupulous pro- 
fessional conduct. They help orient 
the newly initiated practitioner 
into his professional obligations, 
rights, and privileges. They serve 
as a basis for professional etiquette, 
that is, for regulating the conduct 
between the practitioners as well 
as between practitioners and cli- 
ents. They provide the profession 
with a basis for excluding the 
incompetent or unscrupulous or 
defending the practitioner who is 
unjustly attacked. They also serve 
as a guide to lay persons for under- 
standing professional conduct.’ 
The committee recommends the 

following code of ethics. 


Cope or ETuHIcs 


Introduction: The members of the 
International Reading Association 
who are concerned with the teaching 
of reading form a group of profes- 
sional persons, obligated to society 
and devoted to the service and wel- 
fare of individuals through teaching, 


‘Lieberman, Myron. Education as a Pro- 
fession, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 


clinical services, research, and publi- 
cation. The members of this group 
are committed to values which are 
the foundation of a democratic soci- 
ety — freedom to teach, write, and 
study in an atmosphere conducive to 
the best interests of the profession. 
The welfare of the public, the profes- 
sion, and the individuals concerned 
should be of primary consideration 
in recommending candidates for de- 
grees, positions, advancements, the 
recognition of professional activity, 
and for certification in those states 
where certification exists. 

One of the obligations of the In- 
ternational Reading Association is 
the formulation and adoption of a 
code of ethics governing the profes- 
sional conduct of its members. The 
principles here stated will need to be 
interpreted by an ethical standards 
committee, part of whose duties must 
necessarily be the accumulation of 
evidence concerning both ethical and 
unethical practices. In this sense, the 
code of ethics actually emerges from 
the profession, is continually being 
shaped by current practices, and is 
constantly being revised. 


Ethical standards in 
professional relationships: 


1. It is the obligation of all mem- 
bers of the International Read- 
ing Association to observe the 
Code of Ethics of the organiza- 
tion and to act accordingly so as 
to advance the status and pres- 
tige of the association and of the 
profession as a whole. Members 
should assist in establishing the 
highest professional standards 
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for reading programs and ser- 
vices, and should enlist support 
for these through dissemination 
of pertinent information to the 
public. 


. It is the obligation of all mem- 


bers to maintain relationships 
with other professional persons, 
striving for harmony, avoiding 
personal controversy, encour- 
aging cooperative effort, and 
making known the obligations 
and services rendered by the 
reading specialist. 


. It is the obligation of members 


to report results of research and 
other developments in reading. 


. Members should not claim nor 


advertise affiliation with the 
International Reading Associa- 
tion as evidence of their compe- 
tence in reading. 


Ethical standards in reading services: 


1. Reading specialists must possess 


suitable qualifications (See 
Minimum Standards) for 
engaging in consulting or clin- 
ical work. Unqualified persons 
should not engage in clinical or 
consulting work except under 
the direct supervision of one 
who is properly qualified. Pro- 
fessional intent and the welfare 
of the person seeking the ser- 
vices of the reading specialist 
should govern all consulting or 
clinical activities such as coun- 
seling, administering diagnostic 
tests, or providing remediation. 
It is the duty of the reading 


specialist to keep relationships 
with clients and interested per- 
sons on a professional level. 


. Information derived from con- 


sulting and/or clinical services 
should be regarded as confiden- 
tial. Expressed consent of per- 
sons involved should be secured 
before releasing information to 
outside agencies. 


. Reading specialists should rec- 


ognize the boundaries of their 
competence and should not 
offer services which fail to meet 
professional standards estab- 
lished by other disciplines. They 
should be free, however, to give 
assistance in other areas in 
which they are qualified. 


. Referral should be made to spe- 


cialists in allied fields as needed. 
When such referral is made, 
pertinent information should be 
made available to consulting 
specialists. 


. Reading clinics and/or reading 


specialists offering professional 
services should refrain from bla- 
tant advertising and from guar- 
anteeing easy solutions or favor- 
able outcomes as a result of their 
work. They should not accept 
for remediation any persons 
who are unlikely to benefit from 
their instruction, and they 
should work to accomplish the 
greatest possible improvement 
in the shortest time. Fees, if 
charged, should not be exorbi- 
tant and should be discussed 
with a prospective client in 
advance. 














READING SKILL sei 


Ja 


From the fifth-grader who writes us (about a story in the 
Grade 5 Skill Builder), “In my five years of reading I never 
read something so good,” to the teacher who writes that the 
Skill Builders are the “answer to a prayer” for her junior 


high school pupils — 


Pupils and teachers are unanimous: The Skill Builders are good! 


The spirited, real-life selections 
from Reader’s Digest tempt 
everyone, including second 
graders making a slow start in 
reading and teen-agers who need 
to bring their reading up to 
grade level. 


The 14 colorfully bound books 
are beautifully designed and 
illustrated. 


Articles are expertly adapted 
for reading levels grades 2-8 
(two books for each level). 


Enjoyable exercises following 
the selections challenge full 
comprehension, interpretation. 
Words are studied right in their 
meaningful context. 


School price: 51¢ each for grades 2-6; 60¢ for grades 7-8. 


Please write to: 


DEPT. SKR— Educational Division 


Reader’s 


Digest 


Services, Inc. 


Pleasantville, New York 





























Basic 
Reading 
leads to 
wide 
reading 


with THE NEW 
BASIC READERS e Grades 1-8 


They help children develop the skills that make 
reading easy and satisfying 

—open up new interests for youngsters to explore 
on their own 

—introduce boys and girls to good literature of the 
past and present 


Write for “Helping Children Discover the Joys of Wide 
Reading" —#A-330 


OTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atianta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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YOUR READING PROGRAM 


rE » 
. .. with Basic Readers supported by 
high interest SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


While they learn to read from 
Basic Readers let them further 
develop their reading skills 
through practice, and experi- 
ence reading enjoyment through 
easy-to-read Supplementary se 


UH UAE 
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-«. with Content Reading augmented by 
RECREATIONAL READING 


In addition to learning about science, 
health, geography, etc., let them 
pursue their own special interest in 
dinosaurs, trips to the moon, knight- 
hood, scouting, etc., and experience 
the satisfaction of following their , 
personal interest through reading. * 


| 








and for those who experience reading difficulty 
SKREMEDIAL READING carefully prepared 
to correct through natural interest. 


*k Send for free BOOKLET 
“Balancing Your Reading Program”. 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 
1910 n. narragansett ave. @ chicago 39, ill. 


for definite objectives 


e { Z 
Benefic Pr ess | books written by skilled authors 
t 
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For the Improvement of Reading in College: 
Exercises on Textbook-type Materials .. . 


COLLEGE READING MANUAL 


For Class and Individual Training 


PHILLIP B. SHAW 
and AGATHA TOWNSEND 


IUTAUUULIUUAGUOUQROUUETOUOUGUOUUUEUUSNAOLL LGA 


Affords training in those basic reading compre- 
hension skills that insure effective college study. 


1959 250 pages Paper $3.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
B 432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Nila Banton Smith and Others 


GRADED SELECTIONS 
FOR INFORMAL READING DIAGNOSIS 
Grades One through Three 





Every elementary teacher can now make a simple and compre- 
hensive evaluation of word-recognition skills right in her own class- 
room. In this volume, experienced members of the Reading Institute 
of New York University have compiled from primary readers graded 
selections which have proved most effective for use in functional 
diagnosis. Interpretation questions and word-recognition check lists 
have also been included. This is the first volume of a series which 
will cover reading diagnosis through the 12th grade. The entire 
series is being prepared under the direction of Nila Banton Smith, 
author of the widely-used “Learning to Read” books. $3.00 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 























Developing 
Efficient Reading 


by Leonard S. Braam and William D. Sheldon, 
both of Syracuse University 


A complete program for testing and developing flexibility in 
reading is featured in this unique new text-workbook. Designed 
to improve both reading rate and comprehension, the text contains 
ample selections from published literature of various types and 
levels of difficulty. A wealth of practical exercise materials, plus 
pre- and post-tests, serve to develop reading skills and to evaluate 
individual progress. 


Published August 1959 130 pages, paperbound 
$2.50 including worksheets 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























, SELF-SELECTION 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Frontiers of America Books 
by Edith McCall 


A skillful combination of low reading levels will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3rd 
with high interest levels! Three exciting, graders can test their new-found reading 
factual books on a third grade reading level, skills. Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
yet eighth graders needing remedial help Net — $1.88 each.* 


Log Fort Adventures © Steamboats to the West ° Hunters Blaze the Trails 


..New French-English Book for Children — A Trip to Paris, 
by Terry Shannon 


A gay, delightful introduction to easy beginning 
’ French. Over 150 French words and phrases with 
pronunciation and translation. Delightful continuity 
. makes this the easiest introduction to a second lan- 
guage. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 32 pp. Net — $1.88.* 

“% 


The Children’s Books with Built-in Creative Enjoyment a3 
¥ . ) aites ata BR se and 
h L hg ~ aries. oth, side-sewn, 
| hildre ns I rt ind reinforced. Send for new 
full-color catalog and in 

Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. structional guide. 























S | Yes, now there are six 
a 


BE A BETTER READER Skill Texts 


The important reading improvement program 
pioneered by Nila Banton Smith in Be a Better Reader, 
Books I-III is continued in Books IV-VI. 


Now, for the first time, there are six books of increasing 
difficulty and high interest—books that enable junior and 
senior high students to develop the special skills needed in 
reading science, history, literature, and mathematics texts 
effectively. They also develop the common skills needed in 
reading all types of material. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 











HIGH IN POPULARITY! 


the SHELDON 


Basic Reading Series 


For grades 1-8 


This Series has established itself Children love the Series for its 
as a favorite with teachers wide range of exciting and 
because the Diagnostic Testing imaginative stories —stories that 
Program and the abundant sup- make reading a pleasure — and 
plementary material help them for the bright and colorful 
teach so well. illustrations. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


President: A. STERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


President-Elect: Mary C. Austin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Past President: Georce D. Spacue, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: JAMES M. MCALLIsTER, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Directors: 
DoroTHY LAMPARD, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Davip H. Russet, University of California, Berkeley, California 
Mitprep A. Dawson, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
HELEN M. Rosinson, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
RALPH C. STAIGER, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Nixa B. Smirn, New York University, New York, New York 
ANNE MCKILLop, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


Morton BoreL, Bucks County Public Schools, Levittown, Pennsylvania 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Constitution and By-Laws: MARGARET EARLY 
Budget: A. STERL ARTLEY 
Elections: ALBERT J. HARRIS 
Publications: PHILuir B. SHAW 
Studies and Research: THEODORE CLYMER 
Local Arrangements: ALBERT J. HARRIS 
Chicago Advisory: W. S. Gray 
Overseas Activities: GEORGE D. SPACHE 
Evaluation: Frep DEVERELL 
Membership: H. ALAN ROBINSON 
Membership Standards: CHARLES LETSON 
Television: ARTHUR MCDONALD 
Organization: LAVERNE STRONG 
Publicity: DorotHy K. BRACKEN 
Elva Knight Research Fund: MARIon KINGSBURY 
Pre-Convention Conference: JEANNE CHALL 


Program: Mary AUSTIN 
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BEST because. . . ; 
IT HAS PASSED THE 
CLASSROOM TEST 


Here's what teachers say: 


“More convenient”... 

“We find it equal to and more convenient than 
many costing twice as much.”—Universty in 
Kentucky using 35 Rateometers. 


"So quiet”... 


“It has helped greatly. We like it better than 
others because it is so quiet.”—Pennsylvania 
junior high using 7 Rateometers. 


"Best of its type"... 
“An excellent challenger . . 
on the market.” — 
using 14 Rateometers. 


"Flexible and adaptable” . 


“The Rateometer is a valuable trainin 
ment. It is flexible and adaptable.” 
reading clinic using 30 Rateometers. 


. best of its type 
ollege in Massachusetts 


instru- 
akfornia 


"Rate increase—70 to 300%"... 


“Excellent! Our students increase in rate from 
70 to 300%.""—Indiana high school using 34 
Rateometers. 


Tops the List of America's Reading Learning Aids 
Because of Its Proven Performance 


——NOW IN THOUSANDS — 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


At a cost as low as 37¢ per pupil* 





RATEOMETER 


1. IT'S VERSATILE 


AVR Rateometer fits into any reading improve- 
ment program regardless of your methods or 
materials used. 


2. IT’S ACCURATE 


AVR's lifetime electric motor provides clock ac- 
curacy and trouble-free service for many years. 


3. IT'S STUDENT CENTERED 


AVR Rateometer requires a minimum of teacher 
assistance. Students master its use in minutes, and 
enjoy its quidance in rate improvement. 


4. IT'S EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


Not only functional, but economical! Actual 
classroom experience over a 5-year period shows 
that AVR Rateometer costs run as low as 37¢ 


. 535 


Complete with manual 
each $31.50 


and carry-case, only en 
Son wee 4) 6 6 es 6 
each $29.75 


10 or more units . . 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct. 


Dept. RT910 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


FACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 








